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Section I 
Introduction 


The democratic process thrives on the inter- 
play and interaction of people’s ideas. This is 
true whether the process operates on the inter- 
national, national, state, or local level. This 
study is primarily concerned with the operation 
of public opinion on the local level as it is re- 
lated to educational issues, more specifically, 
the issues associated with the reorganization of 
school districts in the state of Illinois. 


Public opinion forms the bridge between the 
community and the school. However, it is not 
a stationary bridge; rather it is one that is sub- 
ject to change. Public opinion can be informed, 
**re-educated,’’ and molded by capable leader- 
ship. Generally speaking, school adminis- 
trators have been at a great disadvantage in 
this respect because they have had few ways 
if any of obtaining dependable estimates of the 
opinions which are to be ‘‘re-educated.’’ It 
certainly appears logical in public-relations 
work to make opinion-as-it-is the point of de- 
parture. This principle is fundamental to edu- 
cation of any kind. But such an approach is 
difficult if ‘‘opinion-as-it-is’’ cannot be de- 
termined or dependably assessed. 





One of the recent and most significant prob- 
lems which educators encountered in Dlinois 
with regard to public-relations activities has 
been that of reorganizing school districts. The 
problem is especially important because any 
proposed change to become effective necessi- 
tates an expression of public support at the 
polls. That is to say, out of public opinion 
comes a collective judgment, a stamp of 
approval or disapproval, upon the recommen- 
ded change of district organization. 


In the first place, this thesis is concerned 
with the extent to which a dependable prediction 
can be made of the outcome of an election on a 
proposed school district. This study will re- 
port fairly dependable predictions which were 
made of the Clinton and Cerro Gordo school 
district elections by sampling voters’ opinions 
on postal-card questionnaires. The second 
concern of this study is to investigate voters’ 
opinions with respect to a number of issues 
which are related to school district reorgan- 
ization. During the course of the prediction 
surveys several additional questions were asked 
which concerned such related issues. The pur- 
pose of this aspect of the study was to explore 
the possibility that respondents who expressed 
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different voting intentions also held different 
opinions about these related issues. In other 
words, did the voters who favored the establish- 
ment of a new, reorganized district also hold 
opinions on other related issues which were 
characteristic of that group? What opinions 
were characteristic of those who opposed reor- 
ganization proposals? An analysis of the re- 
sponses obtained in the predictive studies in- 
dicated that major differences of opinion exis- 
ted on three selected and related issues. This 
evidence warranted further investigation of 
this aspect of the problem. Therefore an in- 
tensive opinion study was conducted by inter- 
viewing a representative sample of voters in 
Champaign County on a number of questions 
concerning reorganization in this county. The 
responses were studied in their entirety and 
were broken down into various subgroups for 
further analysis. 


Before reporting the basic facts of this study, 
it is desirable (1) to give the setting of the re- 
organization program in Dlinois out of which 
this problem evolved, and (2) to consider brief- 
ly the more recent work which has been done 
in opinion study, particularly as related to 
school affairs. 


The Reorganization of School Districts in 
Illinois 


The recent emphasis placed upon the reorgan- 
ization of the school districts in Dlinois is not 
without precedent. The necessity for such re- 
organization has been recognized for many 
years but actual progress has been slow. Since 
1900 the Illinois Legislature has charged at 
least five state commissions with the solution 
of school reorganization problems. However, 
the findings of these commissions have result- 
ed in few important changes in the basic school 
organization of the state. 


What is the basis for this emphasis on reor- 
ganization? Why does the state school system 
need it? Briefly, these questions could be ans- 
wered by a casual study of the unequal educa- 
tional opportunities available to the children of 
the state, the unfair distribution of the tax bur- 
den which supports the educational program, 
and the uneconomical expenditure of revenue 
in many of the districts. 


Education in Illinois, as in any other state, is 
facing a new era. The school is being challeng- 
ed to assume its place as a great social ser- 

vice institution and to meet the needs of people 
living in this modern world. Youth is no long- 
er content with the time-worn high school sub- 
jects. The curriculum is no longer thought of 
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in terms of the three R’s, but in terms of per- 
sonal services, community development, and 
world understanding. This means the provis- 
fon of vocational education, physical and men- 
tal health services, guidance services, tech- 
nical training, social experiences, education 
for the handicapped, and education for out-of- 
school youth and adults. These and the many 
other services necessary for providing an ad- 
equate educational program require financial 
support over and above that which the average 
citizen is accustomed to thinking as sufficient. 


What was the situation in Dlinois in 1945 with 
respect to facing the new demands placed upon 
education? First of all, the educational struct- 
ure was poor and in many instances unsound. 
The state was organized into many small dis- 
tricts and a comparatively small number of 
large districts. At that time there were over 
10,000 school districts in the state, a number 
surpassed by no other state in the nation. Many 
of these districts had more school directors 
than pupils. The districts were of many types 
and varieties, all of which aimed basically at 
the education of youth. However, by their very 
nature they overlapped one another and created 
vast inequalities in educational opportunities 
for children of the state. Out of this multipli- 
city of districts, at least three fundamental 
weaknesses were cited by Sumption.! 


‘*First, the vast majority of 
tricts are too smal to provide a modern 
ucational ram. Latest figures 


that more per cent of school districts 
in Illinois employed only one teacher. It is 
obvious that in these districts pupils are go- 
ing to miss some of the things which we now 
consider essential in a well rounded education. 
We can’t expect one teacher to offer music, 
art, handicraft, drawing, health service, guid- 
ance, special education and other things in 
addition to the regular subjects. Schools in 
these districts don’t have modern libraries, 
audio-visual education, hot lunches, kinder- 
gartens, etc. They are just too small to sup- 
port these features. 


‘One hundred pupils per elementary school 
is generally considered a minimum size for 
adequate instruction at reasonable cost. Only 
a very few of our elementary schools are that 
large. 


‘‘The situation among the high schools is 
no better. Almost two-thirds of the high 
schools in the state have enrollments of less 
than 150 pupils. Almost one-half have less 
than 100 pupils. Three hundred pupils is con- 
sidered a minimum enrollment for a modern 





1. Merle R. Sumption, “The Bducational Situation in Illinois ," unpublished radio address 


delivered over Station WILL, October 20, 1947. 
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high school. A high school district which is 

so small that it can provide only 100 or 150 
pupils for its high school generally offers a 
pitifully inadequate program at a large per 
pupil cost. A staff of twenty teachers which is 
generally considered the minimum number 
necessary to offer a broad modern high school 
program is too costly for a 100 pupil high 
school. It would seem a teacher for every five 
pupils. This is obviously uneconomical when 
one teacher can easily take care of twenty- 
five pupils at little or no increase in cost. It 
is extremely costly to maintain a farm shop 

in the high school for a dozen boys but when 
there are fifty boys using the shop the per 
capita cost is not great. 


‘‘All the evidence points to the need for 
larger school districts which will supply more 
pupils per school which will in turn make it 
possible for these schools to operate effici- 
ently and at a reasonable cost. 


‘‘The second fundamental weakness is the 
hodge-podge of districts whose basic pattern 
is that of dual structure. By dual structure 
is meant the practice of having separate 
school boards and school districts for the ele- 
mentary school and the high school within a 
given community. Such an organization in- 
volves a duplication of effort in planning the 
school program, in housing, in transportation, 
and in purchasing of supplies and employing 
teachers. 


‘Separate tax levies must be made and 
separate school elections held. There is a 
tendency for pupils to drop out of school at 
the completion of the eighth grade since there 
is a break in the program there. Under the 
dual system there is seldom a common philo- 
sophy of education running through all twelve 
grades. It is difficult to utilize teachers to 
best advantage since a teacher employed by 
the high schoo! alone does not teach in the el- 
ementary school close by no matter how bad- 
ly his services are needed there. 








‘‘Authorities in school administration have 
repeatedly pointed out the undesirability of 
the dual system of schools. Education is a 
continuous developing process, and artificial 
breaks in the program are not conducive to 
best educational results. A sound educational 
program requires that the child be under the 
same administrative control from the kinder- 
garten through the high school. 

“‘A third basic weakness is the faulty fin- 
ancial structure of public education in the 
state. 





‘*More than four-fifths of the money to 
support public schools comes from local pro- 
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perty taxes. Less than a fifth comes from the 
state and federal government. 


‘‘Now some school districts are wealthy 
and have total valuations which run over 
$100,000 per pupil in the district; others 
have valuations of less than $4,000 per pu- 
pil. This means that there is 25 times as 
much local wealth back of some pupils as 
there is back of others. 


‘‘As could be expected tax rates are high- 
er in poorer districts because they must tax 
heavily to obtain sufficient money from low 
valuations. On the other hand wealthy dis- 
tricts need levy only very low rates to get 
enough money to operate their schools. Poor- 
er taxpayers pay higher rates. In the final 
analysis children are handicapped education- 
ally simply because they happen to live in the 
poorer school district. Some districts are 
unable to provide an adequate school program 
even when staggering under an oppressive tax 
burden, while others escape all but the small - 
est share of the cost of education. The situa- 
tion in the oil fields is a good example. There 
the local taxpayers for a short time may get 
a rest period from local taxes due to the en- 
ormous wealth of the oil properties. But be- 
cause of the district system the local unit ben- 
efits almost exclusively; as a result these 
natural resources are drawn off without ever 
contributing significantly to the support of ed- 
ucation in general. At the same time schools 
adjacent to oil-producing areas are often 
overtaxed to support the most meager school 
programs. 


‘*The financial situation calls for a com- 
plete revision of our plan of supporting ed- 
ucation. The amount of support furnished by 
the state and federal governments must be 
vastly increased. Certainly not more than 
one-half of school support should come from 
local taxes. At least one-half of the cost of 
education should come from the state. And 
this state and federal aid should be allotted 
in such a fashion that educational opportunities 
may be as nearly equal as possible all over 
the stage. The son of a Southern Illinois coal 
miner should have the right to as good a pub- 
lic education as the son of a Chicago banker. 
The children from rural areas should have as 
modern an educational program as those from 
the large cities. 


‘*The cost of education must be equalized 
so that all the citizens of the state pay for the 
education of all the children of the state.’’ 


What was done about this situation.--The 
state legislature with the advice of educators 
sought to remedy the weaknesses in the state 
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educational structure by passing the 
School Survey Act in 1945. bana 
sented but one approach to the problem of re- 
organizing school districts. Other states, 
such as West Virginia, Utah and Kentucky 
brought about educational reorganization by 
state fiat. New York and Ohio represent the 
best known examples of reorganization brought 
about by establishing financial incentives. The 
most importart provision in the Illinois legis- 
lation was that it established a sound demo- 
cratic method for the solution of the problem 
by permitting a grass roots study of local 
school organization by the people themselves. 
This method was also used by other states, 
notably New York and Washington. The oppor- 
tunity for local people to study school organi- 
zation should go far toward securing a better 
public understanding of school problems. 


Briefly, the Survey Act established permis- 
sive legislation for each county to set up a 
committee composed of board members and 
laymen to study the educational organization 
within each particular county. The committee, 
once established by vote of the county's s¢hool 
board members, had the following duties: 


“1. To study the school districts of the 
county and their organization for the pur- 
pose of recommending desirable reorgani- 
zation which in the judgment of the commit- 
tee will afford better educational opportunit- 
ies for the pupils and inhabitants of the 


county, more efficient and economical admin- 


istration of public schools and a more equit- 
able distribution of public schools revenues; 


2. To confer with school authorities and 


concerning reorganization of school districts 
in the county; and 


3. To make reports of its study and re- 
commendations, including a map or maps 
showing existing boundaries of school dis- 
tricts and the boundaries of proposed or re- 
commended school districts, concerning the 
reorganization and financing of the school 
districts of the county.’’ 





The preliminary report of each committee 
was due June 1, 1947, and the final report on 
January 1, 1948. An extension was later grant- 
ed on each of these deadlines so that in effect 
the tentative report was due January 1, 1948, 
and the final report on June 1, 1948. During 
the six month interval of time between the 
completion of the tentative and final reports, 
a series of public hearings was required by 
law. These hearings provided the public with a 
an opportunity to express opinion on the pro- 
posals of the committee. This in essence pro- 
vided every person in Illinois a chance to ex- 
press himself concerning the tentative pro- 
posals. Experience showed later that not 
many persons availed themselves of this op- 


portunity. 


After the tentative report had been revised 
by the committee it was to be submitted to 
the State Advisory Commission for approval. 
Within a period of nine months following the 
acceptance of the final report, the county 
superintendent of schools was required to call 
an election in each of the proposed districts. 


In order for a proposed district to be estab- 
lished it was necessary for the proposition to 
carry in a rural election and in an urban elec- 
tion. Urban is defined in the law as ‘‘any city, 
village or incorporated town having a popula- 
tion of 500 inhabitants or more.’’ This pro- 
cedure protected rural areas from being gb- 
sorbed against their will by urban areas. 


est eet ne the oe ea ostailistod Act.--Of the 102 coun- 
established survey com- 
wo agg However, in operation the 
law did not a great deal of success for 
two reasons.” First, most survey committees 
felt bound to propose only those reorganization 
plans which they believed would be immediate- 
ly acceptable to the people since a defeat of 
their proposals would leave the school dis- 
tricts of the counties unchanged. In the sec- 
ond place, the legal machinery for dissolving 
the districts underlying proposed reorganized 
areas was so cumbersome and tedious that 
—_— of sizeable new districts was diffi- 
t. 


As a result the movement progressed slowly 





. House Bill No. 406 in the 64th General Assembly, State of Illinois. 
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ion, 1945), p. 350. 


: Office of Public Instruct- 
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School Districts? Unpublished radio address, delivered over Station WILL, November 10, 
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. M. R. Sumption, “Scho2l Board Members Give Leadership in Reorganization in Illinois,” 
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and for two years the progress was almost at 
a standstill. In mid-summer of 1947 the state 
legislature enacted the Community Unit Law 
(House Bill 575) which was designed to simp- 
lify the process of establishing new districts. 
In essence this law implemented the County 
Survey Act of 1945. 


The new law provided that upon petition of 
100 voters residing within a proposed new 
district an election shall be held for the es- 
tablishment of the district. In order for the 
district to be established the election must 
carry, separately, in both rural and urban 
areas. Urban, in this law, is defined as any 
village or city which is incorporated. The 
boundaries of the proposed district described 
in the petition are not limited by existing dis- 
trict or even county lines. In other words, a 
new district may include both total and partial 
former districts and territory in more than one 
county. The single limitation placed upon the 
establishment of a community district is that 
it must have a population of at least 2000 and 
an assessed valuation of not less than 
$6,000,000. 


The effects of the new law were almost as- 
tounding. By June 24, 1948, a total of 133 new 
community unit districts had been established 
in Dlinois including nearly a third of the area 
of the state. 


A movement of this type, especially when it 
is based upon local initiative and support at the 
polls, involves a considerable amount of pub- 
lic relations work. It involves a constant mold- 
ing of public opinion. It involves a continuous 
evaluation and assessment of public opinion. 
For if leadership does not know what people 
think how can it proceed intelligently to mold 
and to ‘‘re-educate’’ public opinion? How is 
it possible to determine the effectiveness of 
such an undertaking? Among which groups 
should leadership concentrate its efforts? 
These questions and others can only be answer- 
ed when educators have at their disposal some 
means of assessing public opinion, some way 
of knowing what the public thinks. Such infor- 
mation would form the basis for an intelligent 


point of departure. 


Attention is now directed to a brief consider- 
ation of what has been done more recently in 
the field of public opinion study as related to 
education. 
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Recent Work in the Field of Public Opinion 
As Related to School Affairs 


The study of public opinion in educational re- 
search has generally been limited to investiga- 
tions concerning the attitude of board members, 
adminstrators, teachers and students. Not a 
great deal has been done in the field of apprais- 
ing community opinion at large. Attention is 
directed to a selected number of investigations 
_— have been conducted within the past 

ca . 


Mort, Cornell, and Hinton have designed an 
instrument called ‘‘What Should Our Schools 
Do?’’* for the purpose of determining what 
the public thinks should be the job of the 
school. The instrument is particularly con- 
cerned with what these men call the ‘‘adapt- 
ability principle,’’ which stresses the neces- 
sity of a school system’s ability (1) to throw 
off outworn procedures, (2) to shift emphasis 
in line with new and significant educational 
trends, and (3) to add new services. 


In 1940, Rope” studied public opinion in Pits- 
burgh with respect to school support. The in- 
vestigation used somewhat different methods 
than most of the other studies surveyed. In the 
first place, the interview approach was used 
rather than the more common pencil-and- paper 
questionnaire. Secondly, the group interviewed 
was a cross-section of Pittsburgh citizens. In 
other words, sampling techniques were applied. 


In the same year, Seyfert® reported the re- 
sults of an investigation, ‘‘What the Public 
Thinks of Its Schools.’’ This study was con- 
ducted by the Cooperative Research Group in 
Secondary Education at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. The opinions of adults in 


for some, the interview approach. 


Professional polling organizations have on var- 
fous occasions included questions pertaining to 
school affairs. The National Opinion Research 
Organization reported the results of ‘“‘What is 
most Important in Education’’? in 1944. 


Somewhat similar to the Rope study already 
citied, was a study made by Blum!® in Mon- 
treal, Canada in 1947. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to determine what were the 
lay attitudes toward education in Montreal for 





. Paul R. Mort, F. G. Cornell, and N. H. Hinton, What Should Our Schools Do? (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1938), p. 316. 





. Prederick T. Rope, Opinion Conflict and School Support (New York: Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941). 


. Warren C. Seyfert, “What the Publio Thinks of Its Schools," School Review, XLVIII (1940), 


pp. 417-427. 
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the population as a whole, and to discover if 
there was a relationship between opinions and 
certain background factors such as sex, lang- 
uage, age, religion, social status, and educa- 
tion. Responses to selected questions were 
obtained by interviewing a cross-section of 
Montreal residents 


More recently, Hand has made an extensive 
study of ‘‘satisfaction-dissatisfaction’’ among 
pupils, teachers and patrons in the Decatur and 
Streator, Ilinois, school systems.!! This 
study investigated the extent to which these 
groups were satisfied with the present educa- 
tional administration, policies, curriuclum, 
personal-social treatment, school activities, 
etc. 


Attempting to determine to what extent the 
citizens of Springfield, Missouri, had progres- 
sive or fnservative ideas about education, 
Cornell** conducted an opinion poll in 1948. 
This study made use of the interview approach 
and area block sample design. It was some- 
what in content to a study made by 
Koopman!$ in Michigan which studied public 
opinion response to questions concerned with 
the democratic vs. autocratic role of the 
teacher in a school system. 


Of unusual interest was a study of o n 
polling methods reported by Jackson.!4 As a 
part of a study unit in elementary statistics 
the members of a class designed a sample of 
the student body of Pierce Junior High School 
in Grosse Point, Michigan. Rather effective 
results were obtained in predicting the out- 
come of the student government election in 
that school. 


Two general statements at this point seem in 
order. Recent research in the field of public 
opinion as related to education underscores the 
importance of the public relations activities of 
the school. Secondly, although only a few in- 
vestigators have relied upon sampling techni- 
ques to obtain responses to opinion studies 





concerning school issues, evidence supports 
the contention that the sampling procedure, re- 
lied upon so confidently by national opinion 
polling organizations, can be adapted and ap- 
plied profitably to local opinion research con- 
cerning school problems. 


Prospectus 


It has been pointed out how the problem un- 
der consideration has evolved from the reor- 
ganization movement in Illinois. Section II 
will report in detail the methods used and the 
results obtained in predicting the outcome of 
the Clinton and Cerro Gordo Community Unit 
District elections. Opinions expressed by the 
Clinton and Cerro Gordo school district re- 
spondents on three related reorganization is- 
sues are analyzed in Section III with the re- 
sulting conclusion that further investigation 
in the nature of a more intensive opinion 
was warranted. Section IV explains the oc- 
casion for such a study in Champaign County, 
the procedures utilized and the analysis of 
the responses. Finally, a summary and con- 
clusions are presented in Section V. 


Section 0 


Predicting the Outcome of Elections on Pro- 
posals to Establish Reorganized School 
Districts 


When improvement of the educational system 
is dependent upon the public’s voice of approval 
at the polls, it is indeed important that educa- 
tional leaders have some means of assessing 
the status of public opinion at strategic times. 
The educator who conducts a public-informa- 
tion campaign in behalf of some educational 
improvement is, generally speaking, more or 
less in the dark with respect to the effective- 
ness of his campaign. Some means of ‘‘gaug- 
ing the status of public opinion’’ would reduce 
the amount of guesswork upon which he must 
necessarily depend. An assessment of opinion 
status relative to proposals for change can 
help leaders to know what is in the mind of the 
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public. 


Recently, one of the perplexing problems 
which has confronted educators in Dlinois has 
been to know when to present reorganization 
proposals to the voters for approval. Obvious- 
ly, the ‘‘pay-off’’ on any individual 
for reorganizing school districts is the election. 
It is the voters’ stamp of approval or disapproy- 
al on the recommended changes. Presumably, 
those people charged with the responsibility for 
reorganization recommend proposals which 
they hope will merit the approval of voters. How- 
ever, the county superintendents, administra- 
tors, and survey committee members have very 
few ways,!5 if any, of knowing how the majority 
of voters feel about their reorganization pro- 
posals prior to the election. 


The purpose of this section is to report the 
use of a technique for predicting the outcome of 
elections on reorganization proposals. This 
technique involves the use of mailed question- 
naires and of sampling procedures. This sec- 
tion will report successful demonstrations of the 
technique in the Clinton Rural-Urban and in the 
Cerro Gordo Rural-Urban school district elec- 
tions. 


Obviously, any prediction of an election must 
consider the opinions of those people who are 
eligible to vote. A cumbersome and impract- 
ical approach to the problem would have been 
to consider the combined individual views of all 
the voters. The question was raised with re- 
spect to the possibility of using sampling tech- 
niques for the purposes of prediction. National 
pollsters have been accurate in predicting the 
outcome of national elections by using this de- 
vice. Why couldn’t sampling procedures be 
applied on a smaller scale to local elections? 


For purposes of experimentation with and de- 
monstration of a prediction technique involving 
sampling procedures, two communities in cen- 
tral Ilinois, Clinton and Cerro Gordo, were se- 
lected. The areas chosen were 
located and were anticipating elections on new 
school district proposals at times which were 
suitable for purposes of this study. Certain 
people in both Clinton and Cerro Gordo had 
campaigned actively for the establishment of 
community unit school districts to be voted 
upon, under the legni machinery of Bouse Bill 
575.1 Taig meant that lp cach comment the 
proposition for establishing a = 
trict would have to be voted upon and carried 
in both rural and urban areas. In essence this 
necessitated two elections for each proposition 
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--one rural and the other urban. 

fined in the law as any village or 
incorporated. All voters residing in 
areas voted in the urban precincts and all 
other voters in the rural precincts. 


Therefore, a prediction of the outcome of the 
establishment of the Clinton Community Unit 
District necessitated the consideration of both 
the opinions of the rural voters and the opinions 
of the urban voters. Similarly, the Cerro Gordo 
prediction necessitated two predictions--one 
rural and the other urban. The opinions of 
eligible rural voters and of the eligible urban 
voters were sampled by mail postal-card 
questionnaires and the predictions were made 
from the returns thus obtained. 


The Clinton Prediction 


Information concerning the election on a pro- 
posed Clinton school district in Dewitt County 
was received only a short time prior to the date 
set for the election. The time schedule that re- 
mained for doing all that had to be done for mak- 
ing a prediction was limited and necessitated 
the utmost economy in time and effort. The 
district which was proposed included a large 
per cent of the area in western and central De- 
witt County. The focal point of the district was 
the city of Clinton, county seat of Dewitt County. 
The election date was set for December 20, 
1947, 


Procedure. 


In order to make a prediction of the outcome 
of this election it was necessary to (1) deter- 
mine the number of eligible rural voters re- 
siding within the boundaries of the proposed 
district, (2) determine the number of eligible 
urban voters living in the proposed district, 
(3) select a sample of rural voters to be polled 
by mail questionnaire, (4) select a sample of 
urban voters to be polled, and (5) obtain re- 
sponses from both the rural and urban sample 
voters. 


Deter the number of el e voters.-- 
ore selecting the rural urban samp- 

les, it was necessary to have available in some 
form information about all of the eligible vot- 
ers in the proposed school district. The infor- 
mation needed included: (1) the names of voters, 
(2) the addresses of voters, and (3) the number 
of voters. The total number of eligible voters in 
the proposed Clinton Unit District was actually 
the number of people within that district who 





15. Public hearings are required by law,.but generally only a small minority of voters appeared 


and no* sll of those present voiced opinions. 


16. See Section I 





were qualified voters, that is ,who were 21 years 
of age, who had resided one year in the state, 
ninety days in the county, and thirty days in the 
procinct. Technically a voter does not have to 
be red to vote in a school district elec- 
tion.!7 However, it was impossible to secure 
a complete list of the names of all eligible vot- 
ers (including both registered and unregistered). 
The most complete data available were the pro- 
cinct lists of red voters’ names and ad- 
dresses. These lists were rom the 
county clerk’s office in Clinton, the county seat 
of Dewitt County. For purposes of this study it 
was assumed that these lists represented the 
total number of voters.18 


Precinct lists were secured for all areas 
which were included in whole or in part within 
the proposed school district boundaries. The 
precinct lists included the names of registered 
voters assigned to the various precinct polling 
ee ee 
eral election purposes. The precincts so 
lished might include the area (1) within an 
entire township, (2) within an entire village, 
(3) within one of several township precincts, 
(4) within one of several village or city pre- 
cincts, or (5) within a precinct which repre- 
sents part or all of a village plus some of the 
adjacent rural area. 





Revision of the precinct lists was necessary 
since few if any of them were up-to-date. The 
clerk's office and available supplemental lists 
which contained the needed information. The 
process of revising the precinct lists neces- 
sitated (1) crossing out the names of those vot- 


cinct, and (3) adding the names and 
of those voters who had recently moved into 
the precinct. 


The revised precinct lists then contained 
the names and addresses of all eligible voters 
living in precincts which were wholly or in 
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within the proposed boundaries of the new 
district. The next job was to elimin- 
ate the names of those voters who resided in 
the of precincts not included in the pro- 
1 district since they were ineligi- 
ble to vote in the election. To do this it was 
necessary to determine exactly where the 
voters in such precincts lived. It was possi- 
ble to determine whether or not a voter lived 
within the district by checking the number of 
the section 19 in which he resided. A detailed 
map was available which indicated the sections 
by number which were included within the new 
district. If a voter resided in a section the 
number of which was not included in the dis- 
trict his name was eliminated from the pre- 
cinct list. After the names of all ine vot- 
were eliminated, the precinct lists the 
names of all eligible registered voters resid- 
ing within the proposed district. 


It was next necessary to segregate the lists 
into rural and urban groups according to the 
precinct arrangement which had been estab- 
lished by the county superintendent of schools 
for purposes of the special election on the pro- 
posed school district. This was necessary so 
that there would be availahle the number, 
names, and addresses of eligible rural voters 
and the same for eligible urban voters. For 
the most part, this involved only a sorting of 
the precinct lists to correspond with the pre- 
cinct arrangement for the special election. 
On several of the urban lists appeared names 
with rural addresses. These names were of 
course included in the rural group of eligible 
voters. It was now possible to count the num- 
ber of eligible voters in each rural precinct 
and in each urban precinct established for the 
special Clinton School District election. Tab- 
le I presents these data. 


—— the number of eligible Samples. hae 


ban voters for the Clinton election it was then 


.possible to consider the selection of the 


samples to be polled by mail. The question of 





17. “The Registration Law applies to those Primary, General, or Special elections at which 
State or Couaty officers area nominated or elected or at those General or Special elections 


at which Circuit Judges are to be elected. 


It does not apply to such slections as City, 


Village, Township, Park, School, etc.”, from a statsment prepared for the County Clerk of 
Champaign County by States Attorney John Bresee, based on Illinois Revised Statutes, 1947, 


Chapter 46, Article 4-1. 


- In the polls conducted in this study it was assumed that the registered voters’ lists repre- 
sented the total number of voters. This assumption was warranted in view of the results 
obtained. During the course of this study three.county clerks made statements to the 
effect that nearly all of the voters in their respestive counties were registered. 


. This information was contained in the upper right hand corner of the voters’ permanent reg- 
istration »ards which were maintained in loossleaf notebook style files in the clerk's 


office. 


necessary to secure the cooperation of an authorized person. 
In such cases range numbers were used to determine 


within a precinct had the same numbsr. 
in which sectioa a given voter resided. 


Since the information 21 these permanent cards is_not considered public, it was 


In a few cases two sections 
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sample size 20 immediately entered into the 
picture. Inasmuch as the Clinton prediction 
was conducted first and was in a sense exper- 
imental, an arbitrary sample size of one hun- 
dred rural voters and one hundred urban vot- 
ers was chosen. Since the sample would be 
stratified by voting precinct, the margin of 
error would be less in a purely unres- 
tricted random sample. 1 Proportionate re- 
presentation was alloted to each of the five 
rural precincts established for the special 
election, and to each of the two urban pre- 
cincts. Actually, however, the precinct es- 
tablished by the county superintendent of 
schools in the city of Clinton was also strat- 
ified in the course of drawing the sample 

by the eight general election precincts. In the 
process of drawing the sample names, the 
rural precinct lists were placed in one pile 
and the urban lists in a second pile. The sam- 
ple ratio used for selecting the rural sample 
was 1/14.22 For the urban sample it was 
1/40, After a random starting point had been 
chosen from a table of random numbers for 
purposes of selecting the rural sample, every 
fourteenth name and address was drawn from 
the rural precinct lists.23 The 91 names thus 
drawn composed the rural sample, After de- 
termining a random starting point for purposes 
of selecting the urban sample, every fortieth 
name was drawn from the urban precinct lists 
to be included in the urban sample of 108 
names. 


Attention is now directed to the method of 
obtaining the response from the rural and urban 
sample voters. 


oO the response.--It was mentioned 
earlier thei salare™ opinions were sampled by 
means of a postal-card questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was accompanied by a covering 
letter and about five days after the first mail 
release a special delivery follow-up was mail- 
ed te those sample members who had not re- 
sponded by that time. On the day preceding the 
election personal and telephone follow-up in- 
terviews were conducted. 


1) The covering letter.--A letter, mimeo- 
graphed on Bureau of Research and Service sta- 
tionery, was mailed to each sample member a- 
long with the questionnaire, under date of Novem- 
ber 21, 1947, The purpose of the letter was to 
invite the cooperation of the respondents in part- 
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icipating in this experimental study. As an ad- 
ded incentive to cooperative respondents were 
promised confidential prereleases of the re- 
sults of the study. A reproduction of the letter 
is given on the next page. 


It was discovered that readers were confus- 
ed with the last sentence in the first para- 
grahp, reading ‘‘We are asking you to assist 
in finding what the opinions of voters are in 
your district.’’ Some respondents understood 
this sentence as a request by the Bureau for 
them to go out in the field and obtain inter- 
views. These respondents were properly in- 
formed by special letters or by telephone. A 
change of wording in the Cerro Gordo letter24 
remedied this defect. 


2) The postal-card questionnaire.--Each sam- 
ple respondent was mailed a postal-card ques- 
tionnaire which contained on the front side the 
return address and a code number. The code 
number, placed in the lower left hand corner 
of the card in small figures, was used for pur- 
poses of readily identifying respondents. 


On the reverse side of the card appeared the 
questions. The top half of the card contained 
the following: 


‘Dear Sir: 


On the proposal to combine my school 
district with others to form a larger school 
district 
(Check one answer) 


I intend to vote for combining districts 
I intend to vote against combining dis- 
tricts 

I probably will vote but uncertain how 

I do not intend to vote.’’ 


The purpose of this question was to get an ex- 
pression from the sample respondents of their 
intentions of voting at the coming school elec- 
tion. 


On the bottom half of the card three abbrevi- 
ated questions were used. These questions 
asked for opinions on three important issues 
concerning reorganization. They were includ- 
ed in this experimental study in order to de- 
termine to what extent differences existed in 
opinion on the three issues among respondents 





20. See Appendix A, thesis, Library, University of 


21. See Appendix B, thesis, Library, University of 


Illinois. 


Illinois. 


. The ratio needed to obtain aboat 100 sample members from the number of eligible rural 


voters. 


3. Technically, this is known as a systematic sauple. 


. See page 405 in this section. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOS 
College of Education 
Urbana, Dlinois 


November 21, 1947 


Dear Citizen: 


As you know, there will soon be an election in your community on 
the proposed Clinton Community Unit School District. We are asking you 
to assist in finding what the opinions of voters are in your district. 


You have been chosen as a member of a scientifically selected 
panel of voters to take part in an opinion poll. 


Will you please check the enclosed card and mail it as soon as 
you possibly can. The success of the survey will depend upon our receiv- 
ing your reply. 


You need not sign the card, as your answers do not bind you as a 
voter in any way, but it is important that you answer as carefully as you 
can. 


Your community will be the first in the State of Dlinois in which 
there will be a scientific polling of opinion on this subject. How close can 
the election results be predicted? The answer depends upon whether or 
not you cooperate with us in this study. 


We will send you a confidential pre-release of results when they 
are ready. As one of our selected panel members, we shall be glad to 
hear from you if you care to know more about this study. 


Yours very truly, 


Francis G. Cornell 
Director 
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who had dissimilar intentions on how they were 
going to vote. The three questions, discussed 
more fully in Section III are presented here. 


‘‘In my opinion, combining school districts 
would make possible: 
(Check one answer for each) 


a) Better schools 
Yes 


; No 


7 ; Uncertain. 
b) More economies 
in 
Yes__;No__; Uncertain. 
c) A fairer distribution 
of the tax burden 
Yes__;No__; Uncertain... 





3)The special delivery follow-up.--Five days 
after the eat mail release, special delivery 
follow-ups were mailed to these respondents 
who had not returned their postal-card quer- 
tionnaires. The follow-up included a copy of 
the original covering letter, another question- 
naire card and a personal covering letter, 
typed, to each respondent. A copy of this let- 
ter follows; see next page. 


The psychological effect of the follow-up let- 
ter was enhanced by use of a special delivery 
stamp. Evidence secured by personal contacts 
as well as the percentage of returns substant- 
lates this conclusion. Typical comments made 
by respondents on follow-up interviews were: 
‘I just mailed my card. I thought since it 
came special delivery that it was important;’’ 
or ‘‘I told my husband that this was important 
since it came special delivery but he didn’t 
get around to sending it yet.’’ 


4) Follow-up interviews.--Because of a tight 
time s e n study, there was 
not sufficient time for all respondents to re- 
turn their questionnaires prior to the election. 
In order to get maximum returns for this 
study, follow-up interviews were conducted 
on the day before the election. During the per- 
iod from November 21 to December 10, usable 
mail replies were received from 55 of the 91 
rural sample members and from 55 of the 108 
urban sample members. Follow-up interviews 
by telephone and by personal contact brought 
the net usable response to 62 rural replies 
and 96 urban replies. 


Results, 


The rural and urban sample response.--It 
will be remembered that the original rural 
sample contained 91 voters and the urban sam- 
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ple 108 voters. At the time the samples were 
selected it was assumed that the information 
contained on the precinct lists was accurate 
and up-to-date. However, it was soon discov- 
ered that the printed lists contained errors, 
even after they had been revised with the most 
recent data which the county clerk could pro- 
vide.25 Of the 91 rural sample voters origin- 
ally selected, 15 were ineligible to vote in the 
proposed school district election. Of these 15, 
7 had moved out, 3 were unknown, 1 had died, 
and 4 did not actually reside within the propos- 
ed district. The last four cases can be ac- 
counted for in this manner. During the process 
of determining the number and names of eligi- 
ble voters, it was noted that a small number of 
voters resided in sections which were split by 
the district boundaries. It was pointed out 
earlier that a voter’s residence could be ident- 
ified by section number. But there was no 

way of knowing, with the data available, in 
which part of a section a given rural voter re- 
sided. Hence it was impossible to know whe- 
ther to retain or to eliminate the name of a 
voter residing in a section divided by the dis- 
trict boundary. In this instance, all voters re- 
siding in such sections had been considered 
eligible. 


Of the 108 urban sample voters, 6 were in- 
eligible to vote in the election. Of this num- 
ber, 4 had moved away and 2 were unknown. 
The fact that both samples contained names of 
voters who were unknown indicates that the 
county clerk’s precinct lists had contained in- 
accurate information for some time. 


The presence of ineligible voters in the ori- 
ginal samples necessitated an adjustment of 
sample size. By subtracting the number of in- 
eligible rural sample voters from the o 
number in the rural sample (91-15) and by de- 
ducting the number of ineligible urban voters 
from the original number in the urban sample 
(108-6) the adjusted sample sized were ob- 
tained: 


Rural Sample - 76 voters 
Urban Sample -102 voters 


From the 76 rural sample voters, 62 (82 per 
cent) usable replies were obtained. Responses 
from 96 of the 102 (94 per cent) urban sample 
voters were secured. Table II indicates what 
these sample voters said with respect to their 
intention of voting in the proposed Clinton 
School District Election. 


It is evident from the data in Table II that 





25. This oan be explained as follows: The county clerk has to depend upon local precinct chair- 
men to provide his office with information concerning voters who have died, or moved away 


or who have moved into the precincts. 
chairman were incomplete. 


Obviously the reports turned in by 2117 precinct 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOS 
College of Education 
Urbana, Illinois 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Office of Director January 5, 1948 


Recently we mailed to you a letter and an enclosed card. 
Perhaps you did not receive it, or have mislaid it among the many 


things you have to do. 

Since the success of our study depends upon receiving 
your answers to the questions on the card, we are sending another 
copy of the letter and another card. 

Will you please cooperate with us in this study and mail 
your answers back as soon as you possibly can? 

Very truly yours, 


Francis G. Cornell 
Director 
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sample voters in both rural and urban precincts 
were inclined to favor the establishment of the 
proposed district. The question can now be 
raised whether or not it is possible to make a 
dependable prediction of the outcome of the act- 
ual election from the data obtained. 


Predicting the perce: e of favorable votes 
to be cast at the polls. Voters in each of the 
two samples were grouped into four categories 
for consideration. Groupings were made in ac- 
cord with the responses given as indicated in 
Table Il, Every voter who responded could be 
classified as one who expressed an intention of 
(1) voting ‘‘For’’, (2) voting ‘‘Against,’’ (3) pro- 
bably voting but uncertain how, or (4) not voting 
at all. 


For purposes of the prediction, the voters in 
category four were taken at their word and not 
considered further. Voters in categories one 
and two apparently left no doubt as to their in- 
tentions. However those in category three pre- 
sented a special problem since they themselves 
did not know how they would vote if they did vote. 
With this limitation imposed and because no oth- 
er alternative appeared more logical, it was as- 
sumed that if the voters in category three did 
vote, they would vote ‘‘For’’ and ‘‘Against’’ in 
the same proportion as did the voters in cate- 
gories one andtwo. Therefore, from a purely 
mathematical point of view, it was necessary 
to consider only the voters in the ‘‘For’’ and 
‘‘Against’’ categories to arrive at a percentage 
prediction, since the further consideration of 
the ‘‘Probables’’ would not alter the ratio of 
the percentages of ‘‘Fors’’ and “‘Againsts.’’ 


With a 94 per cent response from the urban 
sample it was assumed that the remaining 6 
per cent (non-response) would not seriously 
affect the results of the poll. Therefore, the 
prediction for the urban election was made 
from the 53 respondents who had expressed an 
intention of voting either ‘‘For’’ or ‘‘Against.’’ 
Of this number, 46 were in the “‘For’’ category. 
Hence a favorable percentage estimate of 86.8 
(46 divided by 53) was obtained. 


Since the response obtained from the rural 
sample voters was only 82 per cent and since 
the rural sample had been stratified according 
to voting precincts, it was possible to make 
use of a simple weighting system to determine 
the percentage of favorable responses. Treat- 
ing the response in such a manner gave pro- 
portionate weight to the favorable response ob- 
tained from each precinct and eliminated some 
of the error due to non-response. The per- 
centage of ‘‘For’’ votes from each stratum (or 
precinct) was multiplied by the sample quota 
(sample ratio, 1/14, times the number of eli- 
gible voters in each precinct) for each stratum. 
The resulting weighted strata responses from 
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each of the five strata were totaled and divided 
by the number (92) obtained by summing the 
respective sample strata quotas. From this 
calculation (54.4 divided by 92) a weighted 
percentage estimate of favorable responses 
was obtained, namely, 59.1 per cent. Table II 
presents the data from which the estimate was 
made. 


The results of the actual election.--Table IV 
presents data which indicate the number of 


voters who voted in the actual Clinton election 
and makes a comparison of the percentage es- 
timates obtained from the two samples with 
the actual percentages secured from the elect- 
ion itself. The table is self-explanatory. 


Table IV indicates that the percentage esti- 
mate for the rural election was 59.1 while in 
the actual election 70.5 per cent voted ‘‘For’’. 
The difference is 11.4 per cent. In the case of 
the urban election it will be noted that the dif- 
ference is only 2.0 per cent. The urban per- 
centage prediction was obviously quite depend- 
able. One plausible explanation for the great- 
er discrepancy in the rural prediction is the 
fact that the time schedule did not allow suf- 
ficient time for rural respondents to return 
the postal-card questionnaires. Mail service 
to and from the rural areas was found to be 
one to three days later than the mail service to 
and from the urban centers. 


The question was immediately raised wheth- 
er or not the results obtained in the Clinton 
study, particularly in the urban election, oc- 
curred only by chance. This led to a repeat 
demonstration of the technique in the Cerro 
Gordo election which was held about one 
month later and which would provide ample 
time for the return of mailed questionnaires. 


But before reporting the results of the Cerro 
Gordo study, further analysis of the respons- 
es obtained in the Clinton study are in order. 


The mail response only.--It has been pointed 
out that because of a tight time schedule in the 
Clinton study follow-up interviews were con- 
ducted on the day prior to the election so that 
the maximum number of responses might be 
obtained. These interviews were conducted 
chiefly in the urban areas. An interesting 
side-light to the Clinton prediction experiment 
was an analysis of only the mail responses. 
How close would the mail replies estimate the 
favorable percentage of votes cast? Table V 
presents a comparison of the percents of 
‘*For’’ votes cast in the election, obtained 
from the entire response and from only the 
mail response. 


In this instance, the percentage estimates 
obtained from only the mail responses were 
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somewhat more accurate than were the per- 
centages obtained from the entire response. 
This was true, as shown in Table V, in both 
the rural and urban elections. 


The res e obtained from the follow-up in- 
terviews.--The necessity for the follow-up in- 
terviews has already been explained. Of the 
66 interviewees contacted, 23 said they had 
fully intended to return their pestal-card ques- 
tionnaires. Assuming that they would have 
done so, 43 respondents remained who said 
nothing about returning the cards. It was taken 
for granted therefore that they would not have 
done so. 


Of this group, approximately 75 per cent said 
that they did not intend to vote or that they 
bably would vote. Over half of them indica’ 

no intention of going to the polls. Only about 


one-fourth said that they intended to vote. 


It appeared, then, that the sample respondents 
most interested in the issue and most likely to 
go to the polls were the respondents who part- 
icipated in the study by returning the postal- 
card questionnaires. This fact may explain 
why a rather dependable prediction could be 
made from only the mail response in the 
Clinton Study. 


Further evidence to support the above conten- 
tion: is based on the fact that only one person 
out of the combined 177 ‘urban sam- 
ple voters appeared at the polls to vote who 
did not return a postal-card questionnaire. A 
later section explains where this information 
was obtained. 


Predicting the total number of voters who 
come to the polls.--It has been demon- 
that a rather dependable prediction can 
made of the percentage of favorable votes 
to be cast in a school district election. The 
question may now be raised with respect to 
the possibility of predicting or estimating the 
total number of voters who will appear at the 
polls. 





In the rural election 25.6 per cent of the el- 
igible voters actually voted. Sample response 
indicated that 69.3 per cent intended to vote. 
In the urban election 7.5 per cent of the eli- 


The standard error of the rural sample per- 
centage, 69.3, in 5.86. Therefore 99 times out 





of 100 the true percentage would fall within 
17.6 (5.86 times 3) per cent of the observed 
sample per cent. Obviously the actual per cent, 
25.6, does not fall within this range. 


In the case of the urban sample percentage, 
56.2, the standard error is 5.08. Hence, the 
true percentage should fall within 15.2 per cent 
(5.08 times 3) of the observed sample per cent. 
Again the actual per cent, 7.5, does not fall 
within the range. 


It is very likely, then, that factors other 
than chance were operating. Some light is 
thrown on this problem in the next section 
which discusses the confidence one can place 
in a respondent’s statement that he intends to 
vote. 


Confidence is respondents’ commitments.-- 
The question can well be raised at this point 
with respect to how much confidence can be 
placed in a respondent’s statement that ‘‘he 
intends to vote either ‘For’ or ‘Against’,’’ or 
that ‘‘he probably will vote’’ or that ‘‘he does 
not intend to vote.’’ Evidence to answer these 
questions was obtained by making a follow-up 
study of the Clinton Election. From this 
source it was possible to know how and 
which of the sample respondents a ly vot- 

the election. It was therefore possible 
to check the reliability of the respondents’ 
statements. Table VI presents the results of 
this phase of the study. 





Three observations from Table VI are called 
to the reader’s attention. In the first place, if 
a rural respondent said he intended to vote or 
that he probably would vote, it was more likely 
for him to do so than it was in the case of an 
urban respondent giving similar commitments. 
Secondly, those respondents who said they ‘‘in- 
tended to vote’’, either for or against the pro- 
position, were much more likely to go to the 
polls and vote then were respondents who said 
they ‘‘probably would vote but uncertain how.’’ 
Of the former group, 35.4 per cent actually vot- 
ed while only 11.4 per cent of the latter group 
did so. The third generalization evident from 
the table is that when a respondent said he ‘‘did 
not intend to vote’’, he actually meant what he 
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they intended to vote, but didn’t. Therefore a 
prediction of the percentage of voters who 
were going to appear at the polls was certain 
to be too large if based on respondents’ ex- 
pressed intentions of voting. It will be noted 
that the percentages obtained in the preceding 
section over-estimated how many voters 
would vote in the Clinton election. 


The response to the three supplemental 
Ry ‘already been mentioned 
that three opinion questions relative to re- 
organization issues were included on the 
postal-card questionnaires. The response to 
these three questions is discussed in Section 
IV. 





The Cerro Gordo Prediction 


As mentioned earlier, a repeat demonstra- 
tion of the prediction technique was planned 
after its first trial in the Clinton election. An 
opportunity for making a second prediction 
was provided when notification was received 
that an election on a proposed Cerro Gordo 
Community Unit School District was scheduled 
for January 10, 1948. More time was avail- 
able for making the study in Cerro Gordo than 
was available in the Clinton experiment. This 
was an advantage as the narrow time limits 
in the earlier demonstration imposed various 
limitations upon the work. 


Cerro Gordo is a town located in the south- 
western portion of Piatt County. The propos- 
ed district embraced the territory around 
this town and included considerable area in 
adjoining Macon County. 


In some respects this prediction study was 
similar to the earlier experiment and in other 
respects it differed. This section will be con- 
cerned with reporting only the differences in 


procedure and with presenting the results ob- 
tained. 
Procedure. 

Determining the number of el e voters.-- 





As in the earlier demonstration, it was nec- 
essary first to determine the number, the 
names and addresses of eligible rural and ur- 
ban voters for the proposed Cerro Gordo Dis- 
trict Election. For the two rural precincts 
(Flory and LaPlace) and for the only urban 
precinct (Cerro Gordo) in Piatt County the 
procedure was identically the same as that 
used in the Clinton Study. Printed precinct 
lists of registered voters’ names and addres- 
ses were available from the county clerk’s 
office in Monticello. These were revised, 
sorted and counted. 
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However, a different problem arose when it 
came to gathering this data for the two rural 
precincts (Oakley and Ridge) in Macon County. 
The clerk’s office in Decatur did not have pre- 
cinct lists available which contained the names 
and addresses of registered voters in Macon 
County. Up-to-date information about regist- 
ered voters was maintained in a three by five 
card file. These cards were grouped according 
to the arrangement of precincts established by 
the clerk for all general elections. The card 
file was available for use in this study through 
the cooperation of the county clerk and his as- 
sistant. Essentially, the task of determining 
the number of eligible voters with the use of 
three by five card files was not much different 
than when printed precinct lists were used. 
The files were secured which contained the 
names of all voters residing in the general 
election precincts which were included in 
whole or in part within the proposed school 
district boundaries. The names of ineligible 
voters were eliminated and the count was made. 
Table VII presents the number of eligible vot- 
ers in each of the four rural precincts and in 
the only urban precinct. 


Sele the rural and urban samples.-- 
Since precinct lists used in Clinton 
study contained inaccurate and incomplete in- 
formation, it was very likely that the informa- 
tion secured about registered voters from the 
clerks in Piatt and Macon Counties was also 
inaccurate and incomplete. It will be remem- 
bered that more ineligibles were discovered a- 
mong Clinton rural voters than among the ur- 
ban voters. Of the 92 rural sample members 
selected in the Clinton study, 16 were inelig- 
ible and of the 108 urban sample members 6 
were ineligible. Therefore, the estimated 

size for the Cerro Gordo rural sample was 
increased to approximately 150. The estima- 
ted size for the urban sample was set at approx- 
imately 110. 


The sample ratio used to obtain the prelim- 
inary sample number was 1/6 for both rural 
and urban samples. The rural sample was di- 
vided into four precinct strata each of which 
was proportionately represented. It was im- 
possible to divide the urban sample into strata 
by precincts because only one precinct existed 
in Cerro Gordo. 


After a random starting point was determined 
for purposes of selecting the rural sample, 
every sixth name and address was drawn from 
the precinct lists which contained the names of 
eligible rural voters residing in the two rural 
school election precincts in Piatt County.26 
This process was continued in Macon County 
by selecting the name and address on every 





26. Technically, this is known as a systematic sample. 
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sixth card. The 150 names thus drawn com- 
posed the rural sample. After a random start- 
ing point was found for purposes of selecting 
the urban sample, every sixth name was 

drawn from the urban precinct lists to be in- 
cluded in the urban sample of 104 members. 


Obta the response.--Responses from 
Cerro Conib camets members were secured 
as in the Clinton study by means of a postal- 
card questionnaire accompanied by a covering 
letter and a special-delivery follow-up. The 
covering letter used was a revision of the 
Clinton covering letter. It has already been 
pointed out that some confusion resulted over 
the wording of the first paragraph of that letter. 
A reproduction of the revised letter used in the 
Cerro Gordo study is presented here. 


No evidence was obtained which indicated that 
respondents misunderstood the purpose of this 
letter. 


The postal-card questionnaire and the special 
delivery letter used in this study were essent- 
jally the same as those used in the earlier ex- 
periment at Clinton. 


Since sufficient time was available for the re- 
turn of the postal-card questionnaires in this 
study and because of the dependability of the 
results secured from only the mail response 
in the Clinton study, no interview follow-up 
work was planned or conducted in the Cerro 
Gordo demonstration. 


Results. 


The rural and urban sample response.--It will 
be remembered that the original rural sample 
contained 150 members and the urban sample 
104 members. Experience in the Clinton study 
indicated that a number of the sample members 
selected would be ineligible to vote and hence 
did not belong ir the sample. This was due to 
inaccuracy in the information secured from the 
county clerk’s office.27 Of the 150 rural sam- 
ple voters originally selected for the Cerro 
Gordo study, 9 were ineligible leaving an ad- 
justed sample size of 141 members. Of the 
104 urban sample voters selected, 9 were 
ineligible leaving 95 members in the urban 
sample. 





From the 141 rural sample members, 100 (71 
per cent) usable replies were received. Re- 
sponses from 63 of the 95 (66 per cent) urban 
sample voters were obtained. Table VIII indi- 
cates what these sample voters said with re- 





spect to their intention of voting in the proposed 
Cerro Gordo School District Election. 


It is evident from the preceding table that 
rural and urban sample voters favored the 
establishment of the proposed district. 


Predicting the perc e of favorable votes 
Bd ee of mak- 
ing percentage estimates of favorable opinion 
toward the establishment of the Cerro Gordo 
district, the sample responses were treated in 
a manner similar to that accorded the respon- 
ses in making the Clinton prediction. The rural 
sample response was treated so that proportion- 
ate weight could be given to the favorable re- 
sponse obtained from each precinct. Since the 
urban sample contained only one precinct, 
weighting was impossible. Table IX presents 
the data from which the weighted percentage of 
rural favorable responses was obtained. 





By dividing the total number of weighted fav- 
orable rural responses by the total number in 
the sample quotas (108.9 divided by 153) a per- 
centage estimate of 71.2 was obtained. The ur- 
ban percentage estimate, calculated by dividing 
the number of favorable responses by the toal 
number of favorable and unfavorable responses 
(46 divided by 49),28 was 93.9. 


The results of the actual election.--Table X 
presents data which indicates the number of 
voters who actually voted in the Cerro Gordo 
election and makes a comparison of the per- 
centage estimates obtained from the two samp- 
les with the actual percentages secured from 
the election itself. 


Table X indicates that dependable percentage 
predictions were obtained for both the rural 

and urban elections. The percentage differen- 
ces, 4.2 in the rural election and 2.7 in the ur- 
ban election, are indeed negligible for all pract- 
ical purposes. 


The results of this demonstration would tend 
to indicate, then, that the techniques used for 
making the predictions of the Clinton and Cerro 
Gordo elections were reliable and not attribut- 
able to mere chance. 


Predicting the total number of voters who 
would come to the polls.--It was shown in the 
Clinton study that and estimate of the total 
number of voters who would come to the polls 
could not be based strictly upon the obtained 
sample percentages. This was true because of 
those who said they intended to vote only 3.5 re- 
spondents out of 10 actually did so. 











27. An explanation of this was presented earlier in tnis section. 


28. See Table VIII. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
College of Education 
Urbana, Dlinois 


Bureau of Research and Service December 30, 1947 


Dear Citizen: 


As you know, there will be an election in your community on January 
10th on the proposed Cerro Gordo Community Unit School District. 


We are trying to predict the outcome of this election in your commun- 
ity. To do this, it is necessary to conduct an opinion poll in your locality. You 
have been chosen as a member of a scientifically selected panel of voters to 
take part in this opinion poll. 


Your community is one of the first in the State of Illinois in which a 
scientific poll of opinion on this subject is being conducted. 


Will you please place four (4) check marks on the enclosed card and 
mail it as soon as you possibly can? The success of this survey will depend 
upon our receiving your reply. 


You need not sign the card, as your answers do not bind you as a 
voter in any way. It is important, however, that you answer as carefully as 
you can. 


How closely can the election results in your community be predicted? 
The answer depends upon whether or not you cooperate with us in this study. 
All you need to do is to check the enclosed card and mail it as soon as possible. 


We will send you a confidential report of the results when they are 


ready. As one of our selected panel members, you may feel free to write 
for further information on this study if you care to do so. 


Very truly yours, 


Francis G. Corneil 
Director 


FGC:av 


Enclosure 
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It was possible in the case of the Cerro Gordo 
study to get an estimate of how many would act- 
ually vote by using the evidence secured in the 
Clinton study. 


In the Cerro Gordo rural sample response 72 
respondents said that they intended to vote. 
But if, as in the Clinton rural election,29 only 
44.2 per cent actually did vote, this would mean 
that 31.8 sample respondents (72 times 44.2 per 
cent) would vote in the Cerro Gordo election. 
In the same rural sample response, 22 re- 
spondents said that they would probably vote. 
But if, as determined in Clinton, only 28.3 per 
cent actually did so, then it was fair to assume 
that only 7.2 rural sample respondents (22 
times 28.3 per cent) would appear at the polls. 
By addition, then, it was possible to estimate 
that 39.0 rural respondents would vote (31.8 
plus 7.2) at the polls in the Cerro Gordo elec- 
tion. Dividing this figure by the number in 
the rural sample, a percentage estimate of 27.6 
was obtained. 


The estimate for the urban election was ob- 
tained in a similar manner. Replies indicat- 
ing an intent to vote were recieved from 49 ur- 
ban sample members. This number was re- 
duced proportionately by the per cent of Clinton 
urban sample members who actually voted. 
The resulting number of respondents was 12.2 
(49 times 28.3 per cent). Only 11 urban re- 
spondents in the Cerro Gordo sample indicat- 
ed that they probably would vote. However, if 
as in the Clinton election, only 4.3 per cent 
actually did so, then it was again fair to as- 
sume that only 4.7 respondents (11 times 4.3 
Per cent) would appear at the polls. Dividing 
16.9 respondents (12.2 plus 4.7) by the num- 
ber in the urban sample, a percentage esti- 
mate of 17.7 was obtained. 


The question can now be raised with respect 
to how close these percentage estimates were 
to the percentages obtained from the actual e- 
lection. Table XI presents this comparison, 


It is evident from the table that the sample 
predictions again over-estimated the percent- 
age of voters who would appear at the polls. 
But the discrepancies are not as large as was 
true in the Clinton Study. According to a 
school official in this area the weather condi- 
tions on the day of the election were extremely 
pong = Soy oy ae a fn pp ther 

as might have under normal circumstances 
These conditions may help to explain the dis- 
crepancies noted in Table XI. 





Confidence in ’ commitments.-- 
It AL Clinton stake 


that about 35 per cent of all rural and urban 
sample members who said they intended to 
vote (either ‘‘For’’ or ‘‘Against’’) actually 
did so. Only 11 per cent of those who said 
they probably would vote actually did so. 


The results obtained by studying the Cerro 
Gordo election indicated that 22 per cent of 
\those who said they intended to vote actually 
did so. Only 6 per cent of those who thought 
they probably would vote appeared at the polls. 
Undoubtedly the percentages in the Cerro Gordo 
study are somewhat lower than they would have 
been if weather conditions on the day of the e- 
lection had been better. But even so, the ratio 
found to exist between an expressed intent and 
a probably intent of voting was nearly the same 
in both studies, about 3 to 1. 


Table XII presents an analysis of the Cerro 
Gordo response in terms of the per cent of 
respondents who actually voted at the polls. 


The same three observations which were 
made following the analysis of the Clinton re- 
sponse on this basis can be made from the 
data presented in Table VI. For the conven- 
fence of the reader they are here reiterated. 
First, if a rural respondent said that he in- 
tended to vote or that he probably would vote, 
it was more likely for him to do so than in the 
case of an urban respondent giving similar 
commitments. Secondly, those respondents 
who said they intended to vote, either ‘‘For’’ or 
‘‘Against” were much more likely to do so than 
those who said they ‘‘probably would vote but 
uncertain how.’’ The third observation which 
was evident in both the Clinton and Cerro ana- 
lysis was that when a respondent said he‘ ‘did 
not intend to vote,’’ he meant just that. 


The res nse 0 the emental 
oa ne 


the postal-card poco contained three 
additional opinion questions relative to reor- 
ganization issues. The response to these items 
is presented in Section III. 





The Implications 


It is true that the predictions reported in 
this section were fairly accurate as validat- 
ed against election returns. However, it 
does not necessarily follow that the usefulness 
of the technique is limited to the extent to 
which the prediction is exact. Elections on 








29. See Table VI. 


30. From interview with Clark Youmans, former principal of Serro Gordo high School and now 


superintendent of the new unit district. 
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reorganization issues and most all other ed- 
ucational issues demand only a majority vote 
to carry. The important thing for the educator 
to know is not exactly what per cent of the 
people hold favo e opinions, but rather do a 
majority of the voters hold favorable opinions. 
In other words, will the election carry? The 
technique is useful, then, in this respect. 


Reorganization issues are not the only 
school matters decided at the polls by the 
voters. Many issues relative to financial sup- 
port must be submitted to voters for approval. 
Changes in tax rates, bond issues, acquisition 
and disposition of property, all require the 
voters’ stamp of approval at the polls. With 
some pre testing and experimentation 
the technique might be useful in these in- 
stances. 


Section II 


A Study of the Opinions of Various Subgroups 
From the Clinton and Cerro Gordo Samples 


on Three Selected Reorganization Issues 








At this point it has been demonstrated that a 
fairly dependable prediction can be made of 
the outcome of a school district election by 
sampling the opinions of all eligible registered 
voters living within the proposed district. At- 
tention is now directed to a consideration of 
the three questions included on the postal-card 
questionnaire in the Clinton and Cerro Gordo 
Surveys. 


These three questions, referred to in Section 
II, are here reproduced for the convenience of 
the reader: 
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schools are not made possible by combining 
districts? What opinions on these items were 
held by those who had little or no intention of 


voting ? 


In attempting to answer these questions, the 
responses of the Clinton and Cerro Gordo re- 
spondents were analyzed. Tables XIII, XIV, 
and XV present the responses to the three 
supplementary questions included on the pos- 
tal-card questionnaires and referred to in 
Section II. 


It will be recalled that the major purpose of 
this analysis was to determine whether or not 
the response to the three questions given by 
the various sample subgroups differed to any 
major extent. What evidence is there from 
the data in Tables XIII, XIV, and XV to sup- 
port the contention that major differences ex- 
isted? 


The following conclusions can be made from 
an observation of the responses to all three of 
the questions: 


1, ‘*Yes’’ answers to the questions are as- 
sociated more frequently with the sample 
group which expressed an intention of 
voting ‘‘For’’ new school district propos- 
als. 


2. ‘‘No’’ answers to the questions are as- 
sociated more frequently with the sample 
group which expressed an intention of 
voting ‘‘Against’’ new school district 


proposals. 
3. ‘‘Uncertain’”’ answers to the questions 


In my opinion, combining school districts would make possible: 
(Check once for each statement) 


a. Better schools Yes ; No ; Uncertain 
b. More economies in expenditures Yes ; No ; Uncertain 
c. A fairer distribution of the tax burden Yes ; No ; Uncertain 


In short, the items dealt with what results 
respondents expected from reorganized dis- 
tricts. The oaeticas were presented in this 
abbreviated form because of space limitation 
on the postal-card. They were included on the 
card to explore the possibility that a variation 
in opinion on these items might exist between 
the groups of voters who gave different re- 
sponses to the question on the card asking them 
how they were going to vote in the coming elec- 
tion. In other words, if an individual stated 
that he intended to vote ‘‘Yes’’ in the election, 
did he also believe that combining school dis- 
tricts makes possible better schools? If a 
voter said that he intended to vote ‘‘No’’ in 
the election, did he also believe that better 





are associated more frequently with the 
sample group which said they probably 
would vote in the elections but were not 
sure how and with the sample group 
which expressed no intention of voting. 


These three conclusions indicate clearly that 
some relationship existed between how a re- 
open nt said he intended to vote and how he 
the three questions. ft is not the pur- 
pose ra this ¢ haatas te to describe statistically the 





| nature of all of the associations presented in 


the previous tables. However, it does appear 
in order to examine the possibility that mere 
chance may have had some effect upon the dis- 


. tribution of responses presented in the pre- 
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ceding tables. Let us therefore examine sta- 
tistically this possibility with respect to the 
frequency distribution of responses obtained 
for the first question. To this question, which 
asked ‘‘Do you think combining school dis- 
tricts will make possible better schools?’’, 

66 respondents answered ‘‘yes’’, 0 answered 
‘**no’’, and 3 said ‘‘uncertain’’. All 69 (66 plus 
0 plus 3) of these Clinton respondents said 
they intended to vote for the establishment of 
the proposed Clinton district. One procedure 
for examining the extent to which an observed 
frequency distribution could have occurred by 
chance is to introduce the null hypothesis 

and then to apply a Chi-square test which 
makes it possible either to retain or to re- 
ject the hypothesis. The null hypothesis in 
the example cited says that such a distribution 
(66-0-3) could easily have occurred chance. 
Applying the formula for Chi-square 


x2 => (fg - fp )? 
th 


we find that the Chi-square value for the ex- 
ample is 120.78. For two degrees of freedom, 
the probability is .001 (or one in a thousand) 
that one would obtain a value greater than 
13.82. Obviously, on the basis of the large 
value of Chi-square in our example, we 

would reject the null hypothesis and conclude 
that some factor other than chance was oper- 
ating to produce the kind of distribution ob- 


All of the frequency distribution of the re- 
sponses to question one were tested in this 
manner, and in no case was the probability 
as great as .02 (or 2 in a 100) that chance a- 
lone could produce Chi-square values as 
large as those obtained. 


Before drawing conclusions from the pre- 
ceding analysis, it appears important to con- 
sider further the data presented in the pre- 
ceding tables. These additional observations 
seem pertinent. 


1. Of the sample group which expressed an 
intention of voting ‘‘For’’ new school dis- 
trict proposals, only a very small per 
cent (ranging from 0-4 per cent) answer- 
ed ‘‘No’’ to the questions. The ‘‘Uncer- 
tain’’ percentages for this same group 
ranged from 3 per cent to 26 per cent. 


2. Part of the sample group which express- 
ed an intention of voting ‘‘Against’’ new 
school district proposals, responded 
**Yes’’ to the three questions. The per- 
centages are here reproduced for con- 








venience: 12, 15, 16, 24; and 0, 14. This 
would indicate that for some voters, at 
least, factors other than these described 
in the three questions were operating at 
the time the respondent was in the pro- 
cess of reaching a decision of voting 
‘“or’’ or ‘‘against’”’ at the polls. 


3. The two sample groups who said they 
‘*probably would vote but uncertain how’’ 
and ‘‘do not intend to vote’’ were less 
certain in responding to the three ques- 
tions than were those groups which had 
already made up their minds on how to 
vote at the polls. However, there is some 
evidence, particularly in Table XIII, that 
the ‘“Yes’’ responses to the questions of 
these two sample groups were proportion- 
ately larger than the ‘‘No’’ responses. 


Conclusion 


The question was raised earlier in this sec- 
tion with respect to the extent of difference 
existing between various sample subgroups in 
their response to three selected opinion items. 
Evidence was presented from an analysis of 
the opinions given by subgroups of the Clinton 
and Cerro Gordo samples. The evidence in- 
dicated that major differences of opinion ex- 
isted with respect to the three selected items 
between the various subgroups and that some 
factor other than chance was operating to 
produce the obtained pattern of responses. 


Therefore, it appeared logical to conclude 
that further investigation of this aspect of 
the problem was warranted. What opinions 
are held by voters on other reorganization 
issues? What clashes of opinion are there 
on various reorganization issues among vot- 
ers of different ages or of different sex? Is 
educational achievement associated with var- 
lations in opinion on such issues? Do pro- 
perty owners favor reorganizations? To 
answer these questions and others it was 
necessary to conduct a more intensive study 
of public opinion as related to reorganiza- 
tion issues. The occasion for this study, 
the procedure used and an analysis of the 
results are presented in the next section of 
this thesis. 











31. See John Gray Peatman, Descriptive and Sampling Statistics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 





1947), pp. 424-437, for a discussion of this technique. 
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Section IV 


Polling Opinion on Certain Educational Issues 
ertaining to the Reorganization of School — 
Districts in Champaign County, Illinois 











Procedure 


Evidence presented in the preceding section 
indicated that further investigation of the opin- 
ions held by voters on reorganization issues 
was warranted. An opportunity to make such 
an investigation, in a limited fashion, came 
about when the Champaign County School Sur- 
vey Committee requested the Bureau of Re- 
search and Service of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, to conduct a public op- 
inion survey in this county. 


At the time of the request (February, 1948), 
the Survey Committee had already submitted 
its tentative recommendations for reorgani- 
zing the school districts in the county and had 
conducted a series of public hearings on this 
report. The committee’s recommendations 
for reorganizing the Champaign County school 
districts included proposed unit districts at 
Fisher, Rantoul, Mahomet, Champaign, Ur- 
banna, St. Joseph, Sidney-Homer, and Tolono- 
Sadorus-Philo. It was also proposed that 
two areas in the county be included as parts 
of districts located in adjoining counties. 


The purposes for which the opinion survey 
was requested were (1) to find out what vot- 
ers in Champaign County thought about the 
eight district proposal recommended in the 
report, (2) to determine the attitude of vot- 
ers with respect to a single board or separ- 
ate boards of education for grade schools 
and high schools--or in other words, to what 
extent did voters approve of unit type dis- 
tricts, (3) to discover whether or not voters 
favored the use of advisory councils for 
school boards, and (4) to find out any other in- 
formation which might be helpful to the Sur- 
vey Committee in revising its tentative report 
before submitting it in final form, June 1, 1948. 
These purposes were discussed at a joint 
meeting of the Survey Committee and members 
of the Bureau of Research and Service Staff. 

It was further agreed that a report of the opin- 
ion survey was to be submitted to the Survey 
Committee by April 30, 1948, so that the find- 
ings bf the survey might be carefully studied 
by the Committee prior to the revision of the 
tentative report. 


Determining the Issues to be Studied. 





In the selection of the issues for study four 
limiting criteria were used: (1) the orginial 
purposes of the survey must be fulfilled, (2) 
complicated topics requiring unusual profes- 
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sional knowledge must be avoided, (3) the in- 
clusion of the three issues used in the pre- 
liminary investigation in the Clinton and Cer- 
ro Gordo prediction studies (see Section IV), 
and (4) each issue must be of importance to 
the problem of school district reorganization 
because the interview schedule, to be econom- 
ical in time and money, had to consist of re- 
latively few items. 


In the final selection of issues for study, con- - 
sideration was also given to the public inform- 
ation campaign which had been underway dur- 
ing the several months preceding and following 
the release of the tentative report. This cam- 
paign included meetings, discussions, speeches, 
newspaper articles and radio programs. 


Designing the Interview Schedule. 


A tentative schedule was drafted in accord 
with the criteria mentioned in the previous 
section. This preliminary draft was then sub- 
mitted to several individuals for criticism. 
Following a revision of the form it was then 
pre-tested in a series of exploratory inter- 
views. As a result of this procedure additional 
revisions were made, particularly in the word- 
ing of the questions. For example, on the pre- 
liminary form Question 12 read: 


‘Some people think that school board 
should have an advisory council. Would 
you favor or oppose such a plan?”’ 





Because a number of the respondents in the ex- 
ploratory interviews failed to understand the 
meaning of the term ‘‘advisory council’’ , the 
wording of the question was changed to read: 


‘Some people think that a school board 
should have a group of representative 
local citizens to act as advisors. These 
advisors would help the board to find out 
what the wishes of the people are concern- 
ing school matters. Would you favor or 
oppose such a plan?”’ 


The form of the interview schedule used in 
the Champaign County opinion poll is reproduc- 
ed herewith, beginning on page 410. 


The items on personal data (from Question 16 
through 22) were included so that the represen- 
tativeness of the sample might be appraised and 
so that respondents’ opinions might be classi- 
fied according to various background factors. 


Selecting the Sample to be Interviewed. 





The task of assessing the opinion of the vot- 
ers in Champaign County on certain reorgani- 
zation issues involved the further utilization of 
sampling techniques. The process of design- 
ing the sample was somewhat complicated by 
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Code Number 


INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CHAMPAIGN COUNTY OPINION POLL ON 
SCHOOL DSTRICT REORGANIZATION . 





1, At the present time there are about 212 school districts in Champaign County. Which 
of these answers best expresses how you feel about this number of districts? (Read 
answer and encircle the letter of the answer selected by the respondent.) 

a. Iam sure that we should have fewer districts. 


b. We should have fewer districts. 7 
c. lam uncertain 

d, We should have this districts. 

e. Iam sure that we should have i os districts. 





2. About how much have you happened to read in the newspapers about reorganization in 
this county? (Encircle letter which most nearly corresponds with the respondent’s 
answer.) 

a. Quite a lot b. Some but not too much c. Very little or none 





3. By the way, did you get to attend the public hearing held here in your district by the 


Survey Committee? 
a. Yes b. No c. Didn’t know there was one 
FOR INFORMATION OF INTERVIEWER: 

Public Hearing Date Location 
Area 1 jan. 7 Fisher H. S. 
Area 2 Jan. 5 Rantoul H. S. 
Area 3 Jan, 13 Mahomet H. S. 
Area 4 Jan. 26 Champaign H. S. 
Area 5 jan, 28 Urbana H. S. 
Area 6 jan. 8 St. Joe H. S. 
Area 7 Jan, 15 Sadorus H. S. 
Area 8 Jan, 14 Sidney H. S. 

The following two areas are in the county but NOT PART of the 

eight proposed districts. 
N. E. Corner Jan, 27 Penfield G. S. 
South Crittenden Jan. 29 Smith School, Pesotum 





4. I suppose you have seen this map before? (Show map which outlines the 8 districts. This 
map has appeared in the newspapers.) 
a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Don’t remember 





5. Here is about where you live on this map, isn’t it? According to the Survery Committee’s 
recommendation you would be in THIS school district. How do you feel about being in 
THIS school district? (Record answer verbatim.) 





6. In what size school do you think a modern educational program can be offered most 
economically? (Read answers a, b, c, and d; encircle proper letter.) 
a. over 500 students 
b. from 300 to 500 students 
c. from 100 to 300 students, or 
d. less than 100 students 
e. don’t know 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 





7. In what size grade school, grades one to eight, do you think a modern educational program 
can be offered most economically? (Read answers a, b, c, d; encircle proper letter.) 
a. over 500 students 
b. from 300 to 500 students 
c. from 100 to 300 students, or 
d. less than 100 students 
e. don’t know 





8. Do you think that combining school districts will make possible better schools? Tell me 
which of these answers expresses you opinion (read answers and encircle proper 

letter): 

a. Iam positive that it will 

b. I think that it might 

c. Tam uncertain 

d. I doubt that it will 

e. Iam positive that it will not 








9. Do you think that combining school districts will make possible a fairer distribution of the 
tax burden? Tell me which of these answers best expresses your opinions. (Read answers 

and encircle proper letter.) 

a. 1 am positive that it will 

b. I think that it might 

c. Tam uncertain 

d. I doubt that it will 

e. Iam positive that it will not 








10. Do you think that combing school districts will make possible more economies in expend- 
itures? Tell me w these answers best expresses your opinion. (Read answers and 

encircle proper letter.) 

2a. 1am positive that it will 

b. I think that it might 

c. Tam uncertain 

d. I doubt that it will 

e. Iam positive that it will not 





11, Some people tell us that all the grades, one through twelve, in a given area should be under 


one board of education. Other people say that there should be one board for the high school 
and another board for the grade school. Which of the following answers most nearly ex- 
presses how you feel about this? (Read answers and encircle proper letter.) 
a. Tam S positive that we should have one board of education for grades one through 
twelve. 
b. I think we probably should have one board for grades one through twelve. 
c. Tam uncertain. 
d. I think that we probably should have one board for the high school and another board 
for the grade s 
e. Tam positive that we should have one board for the high school and another board 
for the grade school. 














12. Some people think that a school board should have a group of represenative local citizens to 





act as advisors. These advisors would help the board to find out what the wishes of the people 
are concerning school matters. Would you favor or oppose such a plan? (Encircle letter 
which most nearly corresponds to respondent’s opinion.) 

a. favor b. don’t know c. oppose 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 





13. In its Tentative Report, the Champaign County Survey Committee has recommended eight 
school districts for this county. Which of these answers best expresses how you feel about 
this recommendation answers and encircle proper letter.) 

a. Iam sure that this is the best plan for the county 

b. I guess that this is about the best thing to do 

c. I have no opinion on this matter 

d, I don’t believe that this is a very good idea 

e. Tam sure that this is not the best plan for the county 





14. Some people have recommended a co unit school district, which would mean one school 
district for Champaign County. W you favor or oppose such a plan? (Encircle letter 
which most nearly corresponds to respondent’s opinion.) 

a.FAVOR! b.favor c.don’t know d.oppose e.OPPOSE! 
(For interviewer: If you have encircled ‘‘a’’ or ‘‘e’’ please give evidence for 
doing so): 








15. Which of the following statements tells best how you feel about combining Champaign and 
Urbana into one school district? (Read answers and encircle proper letter.) 
a. Iam absolutely itive that this is what ht to be done 
b. Fasb ast ten ould Eel Eeman Gat & to the t thing to do 
c. I have no opinion on this matter 
d. I don’t believe that this would be a very good idea 
e. Tam absolutely positive that this should not be done 





PERSONAL DATA 





16. Do you have any children in grade school or in high school? (Encircle proper letter.) 
a. Yes b. No 
IF YES: 
A. What grades are they in ? (Record number children in appropriate cell.) 


Grade School High School 


B. What are the names of the schools they attend? 


Grade School 
High School 











17. Do you remember the name of the last school YOU went to? (Write name of school 
here 





A. What was the last grade you completed in school? 
TO BE CODED BY INTERVIEWER: (Encircle proper letter.) 
a. grade school non-graduate 
b. grade school graduate and high school non-graduate 
c. high school graduate 
d. college non-graduate 
e. college graduate 








18, May I ask in which of these brackets you age is? (Read appropriate brackets. If respond- 
ent will not answer, estimate age and label ‘‘estimate’’.) 
a. 21 - 30 d. 51 - 60 
b. 31 - 40 e. 61 - 70 
c. 41 - 50 f. Over 70 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 














19. Sex (Do not ask) a. Male b. Female 
20. Do you own or rent your home? a. Own b. rent 
IF YOU HAVE ENCIRCLED “‘b’’: 
Do you own any property in this county? a. yes b. no 
21. ECONOMIC LEVEL TO BE JUDGED BY INTERVIEWER (Encircle proper letter) 
a. Wealthy 
b. Upper middle class 
c. Middle class 
d. Poor 





22. What is the occupation of the main earner in your family? (Include both the individual’s 
job and the industry in which he is employed.) 








THANK YOU! 


Please check questionnaire to see that answers are clearly marked and that there 
are no omissions or errors. 


Signed by Interviewer: 
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the fact that much of the voting population in 
Champaign County (62 per cent) is concentrated 
in the Twin Cities--Champaign and Urbana. 
There were further considerations inthe course 
of designing the sample. How large should 

the sample be?32 How large should each sub- 
sample be? If a comparison of the opinions of 
rural voters and urban voters were to be made, 
jt was necessary to design the sample so that 
the rural subsample would be large enough to - 
make fairly accurate estimates of the opinion 
status of this group. Furthermore, if a descrip- 
tion of the attitude of the Twin Cities’ voters on 
the issue of merging the two school districts 
were to be made, it was also necessary to de- 
sign the overall sample so that the Twin Cities 
subsample would be large enough to answer 

this question. 


Also entering into the picture at this point 
was the time element. If the report of the op- 
inion survey was to be transmitted to the 
Champaign County Survey Committee at the 
agreed upon time (April 30, 1948) it would be 
necessary to limit the size of the sample to 
such a point that the interview work could be 
completed in ample time to complie the data 
and report the results. It was also necessary 
to keep in mind the fact that inte 
rural respondents created the problem of 
transportation into rural areas. 


In view of the preceding considerations a 
sample was designed which would include a- 
bout 100 rural voters and 100 Twin Cities 
voters. The urban segment of the total sam- 
ple would include the 100 Twin Cities’ voters 
plus a proportionate representation from the 
urban centers in the remainder of the county. 
The total sample, then, would contain three 
distinct sub-samples: (1) the rural subsam- 
ple, (2) the urban Twin Cities subsample, and 
(3) the urban (excluding Twin Cities) subsam- 
ple. In order to fyerease the efficiency of the 
over-all sample,’’ each subsample was strat- 
ified in terms of the geographical location of 
voters. This process was made possible by 
using the 80 general election precinct lists of 
registered voters’ names and addresses which 
were available from the county clerk’s office. 


Table XVI presents the tentative distribution 
of sample cases which was made on the basis 
of the considerations discussed in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. 


From Table XVI it can be observed that the 
allotted size of the total sample was 302. It 
is further evident that the rural and Twin 





Cities subsample quotas contained approxi- 
mately 100 voters each. The quotas present- 
ed in the table were arrived at by using a 
sample ratio of 1/250 for the Twin Cities sub- 
sample and 1/90 for the rural and urban (ex- 
cluding Twin Cities) subsamples. Dispropor- 
tionate representation in these subsamples 
necessitated the use of weighting procedures 
in arriving at an estimated county-wide per- 
centage of response to any item. This pro- 
cedure is explained later in this section. 


The process of actually selecting the sample 
cases involved the use of the 80 Champaign 
County precinct list of voters’ names and ad- 
dresses which were secured from the county 
clerk’s office. Before the lists were used for 
purposes of selecting the sample, each one had 
been processed by (1) eliminating the names of 
those voters who had died or who had moved out 
of the precinct, and by (2) adding the names of 
those voters who had recently moved into the 
precinct from out-of-the county or from other 
precincts. At the time the sample was drawn, 
it was not known how accurate the Champaign 
County precinct lists were in terms of contain- 
ing up-to-date information. It was discovered 
later that in a number of instances the county 
clerk’s office had not recieved accurate infor- 
mation from local precinct committee chair- 
men with respect to the addition of eligible 
voters’ names and the elimination of ineli- 
gible voters’ names. 


Since the task of drawing the sample in- 
volved a consideration of nearly 50,000 
names, it was decided not to use the manual 
counting method of selecting the names of 
voters to be interviewed. Rather, two pieces 
of string were used for this purpose. One 
segment of string represented the average 
space occupied by 90 names and was used in 
the process of drawing the rural and urban 
(excluding Twin Cities) subsamples from the 
precinct voting lists. The second piece of 
string was used for the selection of the sam- 
ple members in the Twin Cities subsample 
and represented the average space occupied 
by 250 names. 


The size of the sample actually drawn very 
closely approximated the allotted sample size. 
A comparison of the allotted sample size and 
the actual number of cases selected is pre- 
sented in Table XVII. 


Having determined the issues to be studied 
and the names of voters to be interviewed, it 
is now in order to consider the actual pro- 





32. See Appendix A, Size of Sample, thesis, University of Illinois Library. 


33. See Appendix B, thesis, University of Illinois Library. 
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cess of conducting the interviews. 
Conducting the Interviews. 





After individual conferences had been held 
with applicants, a group of interviewers was 
selected from (1) graduate assistants in the 
College of Education, University of Illinois, 
(2) graduate students of the college, and (3) 
upper-classmen in the University of Illinois. 
Approximately half of the people selected had 
had some interviewing experience. 


In order to assure uniformity in procedure a 
training period was held during which time 
the project was discussed at length. A special 
interviewer’s manual34 was prepared specifi- 
cally for this project. Interviewers were giv- 
en copies of this manual for one week’s study. 
Near the close of the training period each in- 
terviewer conducted at least one trial inter- 
view after which he reported back to the meet- 
ing with any special problems he had encount- 
ered. Further instructions to interviewers 
are included in the manual and do not need re- 
petition here. 


Interviewers were instructed to report at 
headquarters at the close of each day’s work 
so that their completed schedules might be 
carefully checked and their work supervised. 
During the course of a ten-day period the work 
of interviewing was completed. Generally 
speaking, the cooperation secured from re- 
spondents was more than satisfactory. 


During the course of the ten-day period in- 
terviewers traveled some 2000 miles in rural 
areas. Throughout the study interviewers aver- 
aged one interview per hour, including travel 
time between the interviews. The average leng- 
the for an interview itself was 18.4 minutes. 


Attention is now directed to a consideration of 
an analysis of the interview returns. 


Analysis of Interview Returns 


After the interview returns were carefully 
checked and edited, there remained for purpos- 
es of this study 287 usable schedules. It will 
be remembered that originally 293 sample 
cases had been selected. Table XVIII presents 
a comparison of the actual number of usable 
schedules with the original number of sample 
cases selected. 


Table XVIII indicates that the returns were 
almost complete for two of the subsamples and 
complete for the Twin Cities subsample. These 
figures indicate a desirable feature of the me- 
thod used in this study--that is, interviewing 
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sample members selected from precinct lists 
of voters’ names and addresses. It was possi- 
ble to obtain responses from nearly all of the 
sample cases selected. This method tends to 
reduce the amount of error which can creep 
into a research study because of non-response. 


The interview returns were studied for two 
major purposes: (1) to study the sample in 
order to check upon the extent to which it re- 
produced certain characteristics of the total 
universe, and (2) to analyze respondent opinion 
both in its entirety and in parts. 


Checking the Sample Used. 


The method of selecting the sample has been 
described in a previous part of this section. 
The purpose of this part is to study the sample 
in order to check upon the extent to which it 
reproduced certain characteristics of the total 
universe. 





Table XIX shows various background factors 
of the population of Champaign County as dis- 
tributed in the population of voting age in the 
county and in the sample studied. 


Table XIX indicates that when respondents are 
classified according to racial groups, 3.74 per- 
cent are Negro and 96.26 percent are white. 
For the county as a whole the 1940 Federal 
Census indicated that 2.97 percent were Negro 
and 97.93 were white. Here the difference is 
only 1.77 percent. 


Classification of respondents by age groups 
was somewhat more difficult since the categor- 
ies used in the interview schedule did not cor- 
respond exactly to the groupings utilized in the 
census report. However, it is possible to note 
similar tendencies in the distribution among 
the various categories. 


When respondents were classified according 
to sex, 44.77 per cent were males while in the 
county as a whole 50.68 per cent were males. 
The proportion of males and females in the 
sample studied appears to be somewhat unre- 
presentative of the population of the county as 
a whole. The effect of the difference between 
sample characteristics with respect to sex 
and those of the county as a whole may be e- 
liminated by weighting techniques. In a later 
portion of this section consideration is given 
to the discrepancies in terms of the sex fac- 
tor and the resulting shifts in opinion findings 
are small. Had additional time been available 
for purposes of this study, the sex factor 
could have been accounted for by further strat- 
ification of the sample. 


Classification of respondents by educational 





34. See Appendix C, thesis, University of Illinois 





Library. 
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levels produces a distribution which resembles 
the distribution of the population over 25 years 
of age in the county as a whole. 


A further check of the sample used was ob- 
tained by comparing the replies to Question 4 
of the interview schedule, which asked re- 
spondents whether or not they had attended 
the public hearings held on the Survey Com- 
mittee’s proposal. A fairly reliable attend- 
ance estimate was secured from the county 
superintendent of schools who was in charge 
of these hearings. Table XX presents the re- 
sults of this comparison. 


It will be remembered that the sample was 
so designed that one of the subsamples repre- 
sented a complete sample for the Twin Cities 
--Champaign and Urbana. This was done so 
that opinions on a special issue of local im- 
portance--the merger of the Twin Cities’ two 
school districts--could be obtained. At an 
election held some three weeks after this opin- 
ion poll was conducted, voters in the Twin 
Cities and in the rural area surrounding the 
two towns were given an opportunity to decide 
the issue by ballot. The election carried 
favorably in the urban area but lost in the 
rural area by 134 votes. The results of the 
urban election provided an opportunity to 
check the extent to which the favorable re- 
sponse from the Twin Cities subsample cor- 
responded with the favorable percentage of 
votes cast in the election. Table XXI makes 
this comparison. 


The evidence presented in the prececing 
three tables, namely, XIX, XX, and XXI in- 
dicates first of all that the sample used com- 
pares closely with the entire universe. Sec- 
ondly, it indicates the rarely understood 
point that if proper sampling techniques are 
used a very small number of cases, such as 
used in this study, produces usable results 
comparing closely enough to results which 
would be obtained by making a complete enum- 
eration to satisfy most practical purposes. 


The Entire Sample Response 


The first objective in analyzing the inter- 
view returns was to check upon the extent to 
which the sample reproduced certain charact- 
eristics of the total universe. The second 
major objective in studying the data gathered 
through interviews was to analyze respondent 
opinion. Two forms of analysis were employed. 
First, divisions of opinion for each item were 
studied in terms of the total response. Sec- 
ond, respondents were classified according to 
the following background factors: age, sex, 
education status, economic level, residence, 
property ownership, school patronage, and in- 
formational status. The opinions of the re- 





sulting subgroups were than studied. 


Table XXII presents a general summary of 
the response to opinion items of the interview 
schedule. Items 2, 3, and 4 are omitted since 
they were not opinion questions. 


In order to arrive at the percentage distri- 
bution of the responses of the entire sample as 
presented in Table XXII, it was necessary to em- 
ore simple weighting procedure. Since the 

subsamples--rural, Twin Cities, and ur- 

ban (excluding Twin Cities)--were not propor- 
tional of the total number of eligible voters in 
each of these three areas, a procedure was 
employed to assign a proper weight to the re- 
sponses from each subsample. In essence 
this meant that each subsample response 
would have to be multiplied by a weighting 
factor so that the response would proportion- 
ately represent the response of the eligible 
voters in that particular area. The resulting 
weighted subsample responses were then 
summed to obtain the total sample response 
for the county. The weighting factors used 
follows: 

Rural Subsample response -2320 
Urban (excluding Twin Cities 


response) 1443 
Twin Cities response .6237 
TOTAL 1 ,0000 


e rural voters in the 
county was equi nt to 23.20 per cent of 
the total number of el voters in the 
county. Hence, the we factor of .2320 
was employed on the rural subsample re- 
sponse. Similarly, the number of eligible 
Twin Cities voters in the county was equi- 
valent to 62.37 per cent of the total number 
of eligible voters in the county and the cor- 
responding weighting factor .6237 was em- 
Ployed. The third factor was determined in 
a similar manner. 


The number of el 





The data for Question 15 were obtained 
from the Champaign-Urbana urban subsam- 
ple. It appeared that an analysis of the re- 
sponses of this group of voters to Question 
15 was more important than was an analysis 
of the responses of the total sample of voters 
since the question itself concerned a localiz- 
ed issue. Throughout the remainder of this 
analysis the data for this question will re- 
present the response of the Twin Cities sub- 
sample. In a previous section reference wa: 
made to an appraisal of this subsample. 


Number of Districts.--Three questions (1, 
15, and 14), the replies to which are sum- 
marized in Table XXII, dealt with issues 
which center around the number of school 
districts which there should be in Champaign 
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County. 


Question 1 was designed so that it could be 
determined from the responses whether or 
not respondents favored any reduction in the 
‘‘present number of school districts.’’ Re- 
spondents favored fewer than the present 
number of school districts and hence some 
kind of reorganization; 60.8 per cent of those 
replying favored fewer districts and 11.2 per 
cent believed the number of districts should 
remain in the same, or in other words op- 
posed reorganization of any kind. The size 


of the uncertain response was unusally large. 
It was 27.9 per cent and on one item only 

was this per cent exceeded. The per cent 
appears almost alarming when we consider 
that the issue at stake is one which involves 
the future educational welfare of the children 
and adults in this county. Examining the re- 
sponses of only those who held an opinion, we 
find that 84.4 per cent favored fewer than the 
present number of districts. 


Although respondents favored fewer dis- 
tricts, they were not as decisive in their opin- 
ions as to how many districts there should be. 
To Question 13, which asked whether the eight 
district recommendation of the Survey Com- 
mittee was the best plan for the county, 48.2 
per cent indicated that it was,while 20.4 per 
cent indicated that it was not. The uncertain 
response was the largest for any item, 31.4 
per cent, or nearly one-third. 


Respondents did not leave much doubt as to 
their attitude toward a single county unit dis- 
trict for Champaign County. To Question 14, 
which asked whether respondents would favor 
or oppose such a district for the county, 11.6 
per cent replied ‘‘favor’’ while 64.4 per cent 
replied ‘‘oppose.’’ 


What, then, do the replies to these three ques- 
tions indicate? First, respondents definitely 
favor fewer than the ‘‘present number of dis- 
tricts.’’ Second, they definitely oppose reduc- 
ing the number of districts to one single county 
district. Third, about one~half of the respond- 
ents lieve that the eight district plan is the 
best plan for the county. Some further indica- 
tion as to the number of districts for the 
county can be secured indirectly upon exam- 
ining respondents’ opinions to questions con- 
cerned with the optimum size of grade schools 
and high schools. 


Size of schools.--Summarized in the table 
are the responses to two questions (6 and 7) 
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relating to the optimum size of schools in 
terms of student enrollment. To Question 6, 
which asked the size of the high school in 
which a modern program of education could 
be offered most economically, 67.2 per cent 
replied in high schools with enrollments 300 
and over, while only 17.3 per cent said in 
high schools with enrollments under 300. The 
enrollment figure of 300 was used as a divid- 
ing point for the responses because this is the 
number which had most often been recom- 
mended as the minimum size for the opera- 
tion of an economical high school program. 

B & et eG) Hee Ae eae 
a special state commission.35 


Of those who replied, 73.5 per cent believed 
that a modern educational program could be 
offered most economically by grade schools 
with enrollments 100 and over; only 8.4 per 
cent said in grade schools with enrollments 
under 100. The enrollment figure of 100 
was used as a dividing point for the respons- 
es so that all responses in categories above 
this point could be considered as definitely 
opposed to the one-room rural school as the 
optimum size for grade schools. 


An examination of the actual enrollment data 
for Champaign County reveals that there are 
approximately 3000 high school students. 
Three schools, namely Champaign, Ur- 
bana, Rantoul already have enrollments 
of 300 or over. Their combined enrollments 
total approximately 1800. This leaves a re- 
mainder of about 1200 high school students in 
the county. If we apply the criteria of 300 for 
the minimum size, it is evident that four high 
schools are needed. This would result in a 
total seven high schools for the county, ex- 
cluding the University of Illinois High School 
in Urbana. 


Control of districts.--Two questions, namely, 
11 and 12, dealt with issues which arose out of 
the control of school districts. To Question 11, 
which asked whether there should be a single 
board of education for grades one through 
twelve in a given district or whether there 
should be separate boards, only 34.0 per cent 
of those who replied favored a single board 
while 58.5 per cent favored separate boards. 
This response was the only response which 
was in outright opposition to leading educa- 
tional thought. Educators are in almost uni- 
versal agreement as to the superiority of the 
unit district with a single board of education.36 


Question 12, which asked whether or not a 





35. School Finance and Tax Commissioa, 
Illinois, March 1947. 


36. M. R. Sumption, 


State of Illinois, 


State Support of Public Education in 





and H. D. Beem, A Guide to School Reorganization in Illinois (Jrbana: 





Bureau of Educational Research, 


University of Illinois, 


1947), p. 39. 
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school board should have an advisory council, 
was inserted into the interview schedule at the 
request of the Champaign County Survey Com- 
mittee. A majority of those who replied, 66.3 
per cent, favored such councils while 22.2 per 
cent opposed. 


Results expected from reo districts.-- 
tives quatins 6,0 aad T , dealt with is- 
sues which arose out of the claimed benefits 
for reo school districts. It has been 
pointed out~‘ that enlarged districts make 
possible many benefits. Among these are: (1) 
better schools, (2) fairer distribution of the 
tax burden, and (3) more economies in ex- 
penditures. 





To Question 8, which asked whether combining 
school districts made possible better schools, 
71.3 per cent replied ‘‘yes,’’ and 17.1 per cent 
replied ‘‘no.’’ 


There was more uncertainty in the responses 
to Question 9, which asked if combining school 
districts made possible a fairer distribution of 
the tax burden. To this question 59.2 per cent 
said ‘‘yes,’’ 15.6 per cent said ‘‘no,’”’ and 25.2 
per cent were uncertain. 


In response to Question 10, which asked if 
combining school districts made possible more 
economies in expenditures, 65.5 per cent said 
**yes’’ and 15.9 per cent said ‘‘no.’’ 


It appears then that a majority of those who 
responded were aware of the possibility of cer- 
tain definite benefits to be derived from a pro- 
gram of school district reorganization in Cham- 
paign County. 


Special Questions.--Two questions, 5 and 14, 
were of a special nature and need consideration 
at this point. The Champaign County Survey 
Committee recommended that the 212 school 
districts in the county be reorganized into 
eight new unit districts. Respondents were 
asked in Question 5 how they felt toward the 
new proposed school district in which they had 
been located by the Survey Committee’s re- 
commendation in the Tentative Report. The 
free answers to this question were coded into 
responses that indicated satisfaction, partial 
or total dissatisfaction, and uncertainty. To 
this Question, 49.3 per cent indicated satis- 
faction, while 24.2 per cent indicated partial 
or total dissatisfaction. The favorable re- 
sponse to this question agrees very well with 
the favorable responses to Question 13 which 
asked whether the respondent thought that the 
eight district plan was the best plan for the 
county. To the former question 49.3 respond- 
ed favorably while to the latter question, 48.2 











per cent responded favorably. 


Question 14 represents a special issue in the 
reorganization movement in Champaign County. 
Considerable thought and action by some of the 
Champaign and Urbana residents had been giv- 
en to the question of combining the school dis- 
tricts of the Twin Cities. Therefore a ques- 
tion was included in the interview schedule to 
examine the opinion status on this issue. To 
Question 14, which asked the respondents of 
the Twin City subsample whether they favor 
or oppose a merger of the two school dis- 
tricts, 48.2 per cent replied ‘‘favor,’’ 37.3 
per cent replied ‘‘oppose,’’and 14.6 per cent 
were uncertain. Of those who held opinions 
on this issue 56.4 per cent favored the merg- 
er while 43.6 per cent opposed it. Refer- 
ence was made in a previous part of this 
section to the actual outcome of the urban 
election on this issue in which 58.8 per cent 
favored the merger and 41.2 per cent opposed 
it. 


Voluntary comments.--From the free re- 
sponse questions and from additional com- 
ments n oted on the interview schedules by the 
interviewers, it was possible to code a num- 
ber of voluntary statements made by the re- 
spondents. A concern over matters pertain- 
ing to transportation of students, particularly 
small children, was expressed by 21.2 per 
cent of the rural respondents. Comments re- 
lating to ‘‘keeping a school in my community’”’ 
were made by 12.4 per cent of the rural re~ 
spondents. Nearly 11 percent of the total sam- 
ple indicated that the question had not been 
studied enough in order to form definite a 
ions on matters pertaining to reo 
The same idea was expressed by 37.3 per oon 
of the urban Champaign-Urbana respondents. 
Perhaps the most significant comments m ‘ie 
were those which indicated that the respondents 
had little or no interest in the matter of reorg- 
anization or of schools in general since they 
had no children in school. Nearly 25 per cent 
of the Champaign-Urbana respondents indicated 
this attitude. Other comments included such 
statements as (1) ‘‘They should give us more 
and clearer information about this whole thing.’’ 
(2) ‘‘My opinions don’t matter; they’ll do what 
they want to anyway!’ (3) ‘‘What’s it going to 
do to my taxes?’’ and (4) ‘‘I don’t know enough 
about reorganization; let the educators do it.’’ 


Summary of the total r nse.--The total re- 
sponse indicated that sp favored fewer 


than ‘‘the present number’’ of school districts, 
and opposed the establishment of a single coun- 
ty unit school district. About half of the re- 
spondents thought that the eight district plan 
was the best plan for the county. A majority 








37. See Section I. 
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of those replying believed that high schools 
with enrollments 100 and over could offer 
modern programs of education most econom- 
ically. Respondents indicated preference for 
separate boards of education for the grade 
and high schools in a given district and the 
use of an advisory council for boards of ed- 
ucation. The total response further indicates 
and expectation that combining school dis- 
tricts would make possible better schools, a 
fairer distribution of the tax burden, and more 
economies in expenditures. 


Ts OS Error.--In the course of the Cham- 
pa ounty study, usable interview forms 
were returned for 287 voters. The question 
may now be raised whether the responses of 
these voters indicate the opinions of the total vot- 
ing population in Champaign County. To answer 
this question it is necessary to turn to statis- 
tical procedures for determining reliability of 
sample observations. 


The statistical technique used to determine re- 
liability for random sample observations is a 
simple one. In this instance the technique was 
to determine for each item the standard error 
of the percentage of favorable (or ‘‘a’’) resp- 
onses. From each standard error, limits have 
been calculated as if for a random sample from 
an infinite population. That is to say, the stand- 
ard error formula‘® for an unrestricted ran- 
dom sample has been applied. However, since 
the sample was stratified the stated limits of 
error are considered maxima since due to 
stratification the error should be less than the 
error computed by the unrestricted random 
formula. The results of these computations 
are presented in Table XXIII. 





Referring to Table XXIII, one finds recorded 
the percentage of favorable (or ‘‘a’’) respons- 
es to each opinion item. For Question 1, 
which deals with the issue of whether there 
should be fewer districts in the county, the 
favorable percentage is 60.82. The standard 
error of the per cent is 2.88. From this 
standard error an interval estimate was made, 
i.e., confidence limits were established. The 
limits were 55.18 and 66.46. In other words, 
one may infer that if the entire voting popula- 
tion of Champaign County were interviewed, 
in ninety-five times out of a hundred the re- 
sulting percentage of favorable responses to 
Question 1 would fall between the stated limits. 


Study of Table XXIII will reveal that all of 
the differences between the upper and lower 
confidence limits are, with one exception, ap- 
proximately ten per cent. The exception is 
in Question 15, where the interval range is 
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18.68. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the response to this item was obtained from 
only a subsample of the total sample. 


Weighting of responses in terms of the sex 
factor. --In the part which checked the extent 
to which the sample reproduced certain charact- 
eristics of the total universe, it was shown that 
the proportions of the sample were not repre- 
sentative to some extent with respect to the sex 
factor. A simple weighting procedure was used 
to discover the extent to which a correction for 
the sex proportion would affect the total re- 
sponse. This procedure involved (1) increas 
the male response by an amount which repre- 
sented the extent to which male representation 
in the sample was less than the true male pro- 
portion, and (2) decreasing the female response 
by an amount which represented the extent to 
which female representation in the sample was 
more than the true female proportion. 





The results of this procedure indicated clearly 
that the percentage shifts in the responses to all 
opinion items were indeed small. The general 
effect of this weighting procedure was to pro- 
duce (1) a slight upward shift in the percentage 
of favorable (or ‘‘a’’) responses, and (2) a slight 
downward shift in the ‘‘uncertain’’ percentages. 
For example, let us consider Question 1 which 
asked whether or not there should be fewer dis- 
tricts in Champaign County. Table XXTI in- 
dicated that 60.8 per cent said there should be 
fewer districts, 11.2 per cent said there should 
be no change, and 27.9 per cent were uncertain. 
When the weighting procedure was applied to 
these responses, 61.9 per cent said there 
should be fewer districts, 11.4 per cent said 
there should be no change, and 26.7 per cent 
were uncertain. Obviously the percentage 
shifts were small. This also was true when 
the weighting procedure was applied to the 
responses to the other opinion items. In none 
of the responses to Questions 1 through 14 
was the percentage shift greater than 1.5 per 
cent. In the instance of Question 15, the shift 
was 4.9 per cent. Since the general effect up- 
on the total response was negligible, no fur- 
ther use was made of this procedure. 


The Reflection of Background Factors in the 
Expression of Opinion 








The total response to the opinion items has 
been presented and studied. It is of itself 
fundamentally important, but such an examin- 
ation does not contribute much toward under- 
standing differences associated with various 
social and economic groupings. Data obtained 
in the Champaign County study present many 
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opportunities for intensive analysis. Of the 
multitude of questions which might arise at 
this point, obviously only the most important 
ones can be considered here. Are there dif- 
ferences in the opinions held by persons of 
rural and urban residence? Do opinions ex- 
pressed by different age groups differ? Is 
there a contrast in opinions held by persons 
who are informed and uninformed on the pro- 
blem of reorganization? Are there dissimi- 
larities in the opinions held by persons of dif- 
ferent educational status? Do opinions ex- 
pressed by males and females differ? Are 
there any cleavages in opinion which might 
be associated with economic levels of re- 
spondents? Do persons who have children in 
school hold the same opinions as those who 
do not have children in school? And finally, 
is there a contrast in opinions held by property- 
owners and non-property owners? These 
are the major questions to be considered. 


Classification of background factors.--Cate- 
gories used in classifying respondents by back- 
ground factors were: 





1, Residence--rural and urban. The basis 
for determining the residence of the re- 
pondent was the legal provision in the 
County Survey Act which defines urban 
as any village or city with a population of 
500 or more. Therefore the urban re- 
sponse represents the opinions of those 
persons residing in villages or cities 
with 500 or more inhabitants and the rural 
response represents the opinions of those 
persons residing on farms and in villages 
with populations under 500. 


2. Age group--Classification in terms of 
persons 21-40 years of age and persons 
over 40 years of age. 


3. Informational status.--Classification in 
terms of those respondents who were in- 
formed on reorganization matters in the 
county and those who were uninformed on 
such matters. The basis for classifica- 
tion in this instance was Question 2 in 
the interview schedule which asked, 
‘‘About how much have you happened to 
read in the newspaper's about reorganiza- 
tion in this county?’’ The free responses 
given were coded by the interviewers into 
the following categories: ‘‘quite a lot,’’ 
‘‘some but not too much,’’ and ‘‘very Lit- 
tle or none.’’ Responses coded into the 
first two categories were arbitrarily 
classified as the ‘‘informed responses’’ 
and the responses which were coded into 
the third category were classified as 
the ‘‘uninformed responses.’’ 
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4. Educational status--Classification in 
terms of school grades completed: 0-11, 
and 12 and over. 


6. Economic level--Classification in terms 
of interview estimates of the respondents’ 
economic status. Respondents were 
placed into one of the following categor- 
ies: wealthy, above average, average, 
and poor. For purposes of this study 
the first two categories and the last 
two categories were combined. Classi- 
fication resulting: wealthy-above average 
group, and the average-poor group. 


7. School patronage--Respondents who have 
children in school and respondents who 
have no children in school. 


8. Property ownership-- Respondents who 
own property in Champaign County and 
those who do not own property in this 
county. 


Method of analyzing opinions in terms of back- 
ground factors.--In analyzing the opinions in _ 
terms of the eight background factors referred 
to in the previous section, two procedures were 
used: (1) percentages were computed for differ- 
ent responses to each question for each of the 
various categories of respondent based on the 
classifications listed in the foregoing section, 
and (2) the significance of difference between 
the percentages was determined. This informa- 
tion for the eight categories is presented in 
Tables XXIV toXXXI. 


The first of these two procedures--the pre- 
sentation of simple per centage distributions-- 
needs no further explanation. The second 
technique calls for further elaboration. A 
simple percentage distribution makes possible 
a comparison between sample responses. For 
example, it may be observed that 70 per cent 
of the property owners replied favorably to a 
given item and that 60 per cent of the non- 
property owners replied similarly to the same 
item, The percentage difference is, of course, 
10 per cent. The question arises whether the 
percentage difference found in the sample can 
be considered as evidence that a percentage 
difference can be expected for the county as 
awhole. To discover whether or not this is 
true, a test of significance of diff a be- 
tween per cents must be applied. 
technique involves dividing the en be- 
tween the observed per cents by the standard 
error of the difference to obtain a ‘‘t” ratio. 
A?’ ratio as Iarge as 1.96 or larger is sig- 
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ratio as large as 2.58 is significant at the .01 
level of confidence. Ratios of this size or 
larger indicate that the observed differences 
were not due to chance alone. Caution should 
be exercised in the interpretation of the re- 
sults obtained and presented in Table XXIV to 
XXXI. The significant differences noted were 
determined for sample responses. One cannot 
conclude that the same amount of difference 
would exist in the total voting population in the 
county. What one can safely say is that the 
differences would exist in the same direction. 


The factor of residence.--Table XXIV pre- 
sents responses Classified according to the 
residence of the respondent. Three general 
observations seem evident from a casual ex- 
amination of the rural-urban responses. 





First, a general favorable attitude of the rural 
respondents toward reorganization is evident 
from the responses to Questions 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10. This observation is important because 
in many of the reorganization elections which 
have already been held in Illinois, evidence sup- 
ports the contention that it is generally in the 
rural areas where the reorganization proposals 
secured the most crucial tests.41 


Second, while both rural and urban respondents 
generally expressed favorable opinions toward 
reorganization as evidenced by the responses to 
Questions 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, the urban favor- 
able percentages were higher in all instances 
except in the first question. 


Third, a tendency existed for more uncer- 
tainty in the urban response than in the rural 


response. 


Of particular interest were the responses to 
Questions 6 and 7 which dealt with the size of 
high school and grade school in which modern 
programs of education could be offered most 
economically. The fact that 52.68 per cent of 
the rural responses to Question 6 were in the 
**300 and over’’ category was important since 
at that time there were no high schools in any 
of the rural area with enrollments that large. 


To Question 7, 66.08 per cent of the rural re- 
spondents answered ‘‘in grade schools with en- 
rollments 100 and over.’’ In other words, this 
meant that two-thirds of the rural respondents 
felt that the one-room school was not the most 
economical school in which to offer a modern 
program of education. 


Rural respondents were not as positive as to 
the expected results from reorganization as 
were urban respondents. Particularly was 
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this true in matters pertaining to finance as 
illustrated by the responses to Questions 9 
and 10. 


Although both rural and urban respondents 
opposed the establishment of a county unit 
district, more opposition was expressed by 
the rural respondents. 


Question 15, which dealt with the merger of 
the Champaign and Urbana school districts, 
needs special attention here. As indicated in 
the foot-note below the table, the rural re- 
sponses represent the opinions of the respond- 
ents living in the county outside the Twin Cit- 
ies while the urban responses represent the 
opinions of those respondents living within 
the Twin Cities. Since the issue was a local 
one, it is to be expected that the rural re- 
sponse would contain a greater amount of un- 
certainty than the urban response. 


The factor of age.--The age factor appears to 
be associated with opinions related to reorgan- 
ization issues. Table XXV presents in per- 
centages the replies broken down according to 
age group of the respondent. The general 
pattern of response as recorded in Table XXV 
indicates with but one exception (1) higher 
percentages for the younger respondents to 
the more favorable (or ‘‘a’’) answers, (2) 
lower percentages for the same group to the 
more unfavorable (or ‘‘b’’) answers, and (3) 
lower percentages for the same group to the 
uncertain classification. It appears that in 
general, the younger respondents were more 
favorable to reorganization. 


Of particular interest were the responses to 
Question 15 which dealt with the merger of the 
Champaign and Urbana school districts. Of 
the respondents in the 21-40 year bracket, 
62.22 per cent expressed a favorable attitude 
and 28.89 per cent were unfavorable. Re- 
spondents in the older age group (over 40 
years) opposed the merger 43.08 per cent to 
38.46 per cent. 


The factor of informational status.--As was 
pointed out earlier, respondents were classi- 
fied as informed or uninformed on the ques- 
tion of reorganization in Champaign County. 
Table XXVI presents the percentage distri- 
bution for these two classifications. 


The responses to Question 1, perhaps one of 
the most important items in the interview sch- 
edule, are of particular interest. This question, 
which asked respondents whether or not there 
should be ‘‘fewer than the present number’’ of 
districts, in reality asked the respondent whe-. 
ther or not he favored any kind of district re- 
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organization in the county. Of the informed 
group, 67.50 per cent were in favor of fewer dis- 
tricts while only 47.08 per cent of the uninformed 
group responded similarly. Of further interest 
was the fact that 41.91 per cent of the uninform- 
ed group were uncertain. This percentage was 
almost as large as the percentage which favor- 
ed fewer districts. 


The merger of the Champaign and Urbana 
school districts was favored by the informed 
group but opposed by the uninformed group. 
More than half of the former grcup favored the 
merger while more than half of the latter group 


opposed it. 


Probably the most important generalization 
which can be made from an analysis of the in- 
formed and uninformed responses is the signi- 
ficant differences between the uncertain per- 
centages. With but one exception in Question 15, 
the uninformed group was more uncertain in its 
responses to all of the questions than was the in- 
formed group. If it is true that the uninformed 
voters are always more uncertain than informed 
voters, then these results would appear to place 
much emphasis on the school’s responsibility of 
keeping the public well-informed about educa- 
tional policies, practices and proposals. 


The factor of educational status.--Table 
XXVII presents the percentage distributions of 
the responses of those respondents who have 
completed 0-11 years of school and of those 
respondents who have completed 12 or more 
years of school. On the surface it would appear 
that a breakdown of the responses in terms of 
educational status would be important since the 
responses themselves pertain to educational 
issues. Upon studying Table XXVII one can con- 
clude that there are significant differences be- 
tween the opinions held by respondents of dif- 
ferent educational status. 





On the important issue of whether or not there 
should be fewer districts, 72.07 per cent of the 
higher educational group responded favorably, 
while only 49.00 per cent of the lower educa- 
tional group were favorably inclined. However 
neither group opposed a reduction in the num- 
ber of districts. The unusually high percent- 
age of uncertain responses, 35.91, in the lower 
educational group appears important. 


To the questions which dealt with the results 
to be expected from reorganization (8, 9, and 
10), respondents in the higher educational 
group responded more favorably than did 
those in the lower educational group. 


Of particular interest were the responses to 
Question 11, which treated the issue of having 
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a single board or separate boards of educa- 
tion for the grade school and high school in a 
given district. It was stated earlier that the 
total responses to this item indicated that re- 
spondents preferred by a large majority sep- 
arate boards of education for grade schools 
and high schools. The only group of respond- 
ents in the entire analysis to show a prefer- 
ence for a single board of education over sep- 
arate boards was the group which had com- 
pleted 12 or more years of school. This was 
the only group which held opinions on this 
issue which agree with leading educational 
thought. Upon further examination of the re- 
sponse to this item, it was evident that the 
lower educational group expressed more op- 
position to a single board of education than 
any other group of respondents used for pur- 
poses of this study. One is inclined to make 
the generalization that upon an issue of this 
kind, the factor of educational status is im- 
portant in determining the opinions of the re- 
spondents. 


Respondents in the lower educational class 
opposed the merger of the Champaign and Ur- 
bana school districts while those in the high- 
er educational class favored it. Of the former 
group, only 29.55 per cent were for the merg- 
er while 60.61 per cent of the latter group 
favored it. 


The factor of sex.--Percentage distributions 
of the responses by males and by females is 
presented in Table XXVIII. Perhaps the most 
obvious generalization which can be made 
from the data in this table is the fact that fe- 
male respondents were more uncertain in 
their opinions than were male respondents. 
This was true for all of the items with no ex- 
ceptions. It is evident that the percentage 
differences between the male and female ‘‘un- 
certain’’ responses were all significant sta- 
tistically with but one exception in Question 8. 
It will be remembered that in the process of 
weighting the total sample response for unre- 
presentativeness of the sex ratio that every 
‘‘uncertain’’ percentage was slightly decreas- 
ed. It is difficult to say whether this indicates 
a greater lack of information on the part of 
females or a more forward attitude on the part of 
males to express opinion. One will note that 
even on an issue as controversial as the es- 
tablishment of a single county unit district 
(Question 14) one-third of the female respond- 
ents were uncertain. 


Of particular interest were the responses to 
Questions 1 and 15. On the important issue of 
reducing the number of school districts in 
Champaign County (Question 1) 71.37 per cent 
of the male respondents expressed a favorable 
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opinion while 52.26 per cent of the females re- 
sponded similarly. On this important issue, 
nearly two-fifths (37.31 per cent) of the fe- 
male respondents were uncertain. As can be 
observed from the table there was little dif- 
ference between the percentages of males and 
females who directly opposed a reduction in 
the nurhber of districts. 


On the question of merging the Champaign 
and Urbana school districts (Question 15) 
70.00 per cent of the male respondents ex- 
pressed a favorable attitude while 41.43 per 
cent of the female respondents opposed the 
merger. Only 35.77 per cent o: emales 
favored the combination of districts. Of fur- 
ther interest in the response to this question 
was the fact that no males were uncertain. 
The uncertain response to this issue among 
female respondents was somewhat surprising 
since a number of women had been actively 
campaigning for the merger and consequently 
many on-lookers felt that most women of the 
Twin Cities had rather definite opinions con- 
cerning the issue. In fact, many people 
thought that the women would favor the mer- 
ger. The results of the opinion study, how- 
ever, indicate that women opposed the merger 
and that nearly a fourth of them had no opin- 
ions about the issue. One can safely say 
then, that the opinions of those voters who are 
public leaders and active campaigners do not 
necessarily represent accurately the opin- 
ions of the entire electorate. Tnis fact places 
added emphasis upon the need for dependable 
estimates of public opinion status. 


The factor of economic status.--Classifying 
the replies accor to the economic level of 
the respondent also revealed differences of 
opinion. This factor has been found to operate 
quite generally in the formation of public opin- 
ion on many social and economic issues. No 
breakdown of opinion data would seem com- 
plete without a consideration of the social or 
economic status of the respondents. Table 
XXIX reveals the opinions of the respondents 
classified according to economic level. 





While both economic groups favored a reduc- 
tion in the number of school districts in the 
county there was a more favorable attitude 
expressed by respondents in the upper level. 
Responses to Question 1 indicate that 72.07 
per cent of the upper group were in favor while 
only 53.64 per cent of the lower group felt sim- 
ilarly. Considerable more uncertainty was 
found in the responses of the latter group; in 
fact one-third of this group had no definite op- 
inion on the issue. 


On the issue of control of school districts 
the higher economic group was more nearly 
in accord wiih leading educational thought than 
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was the lower group. Responses to Question 11 
indicate that 41.88 per cent of the upper group 
favored a single board while only 28.94 per 
cent of the lower group thought likewise. It 
should be noted, however, that both groups ex- 
pressed a preference for separate boards of 
education. 


The merger issue also found a clash of opin- 
ion among respondents of different economic 
status. Respondents in the upper bracket favor- 
ed while those in the lower bracket opposed the 
combination of Champaign and Urbana school 
districts (Question 15). 


The factor of school patronage.--Mention has 
afready been mints of (es clase Wication of the 
responses by school patronage groups. Those 
respondents who had children in school were 
designated as school patrons while those who 
did not have children in school were non- 
school patrons. Table XXX presents the re- 
sponses according to this classification. 


On the important issue of redu cing the 
number of school districts in Champaign 
County (Question 1) 72.14 per cent of the pat- 
rons replied favorably while 56.85 per cent 
of the non-patrons indicated a similar prefer- 
ence. 


School patrons were also better satisfied 
with the recommendations of the Survey Com- 
mittee. To Question 5, 60.37 per cent ex- 
pressed favorable responses while only 45.47 
per cent of the non-patrons responded in this 
manner. The replies to Question 13 indicated 
that 58.13 per cent felt that the Committee’s 
recommendation was the best plan for the 
county while 44.07 per cent of the non-pat- 
rons indicated a similar attitude. 


The responses to Question 15, which con- 
siders the merger issue, suggest that there 
was more opposition to the merger among 
non-patrons than there was among patrons. 


Although there were no direct contradictions 
of opinion on any of the items between patrons 
and non-patrons, it seems fair to generalize 
that the former usually responded more fav- 
orably on reorganization issues than did the 
latter. There was a tendency for non-patrons 
to be more uncertain in replying to the ques- 
tions than were the patrons. 


The factor of property ownership.--with the 
major burden of finan support for the 


schools in Illinois resting on the shoulders of 
property owners, it appeared significant to ex- 
amine the opinions of this group compared 
with the opinions of non-property owners. 
This classification of responses is presented 
in Table XXXI. 
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Of particular interest in this breakdown was 
the issue which dealt with taxation, Question 9. 
To this question, which asked respondents if 
combining school districts would make possi- 
ble a fairer distribution of the taxes, 56.68 per 
cent of the property owners said yes while 
64.64 per cent of the non-property owners re- 
plied in the affirmative. As can be observed, 
this difference is not significant statistically. 


There are very few generalizations which 
can be made from this breakdown. Perhaps 
the most important statement which can be 
made is that the classification of responses 
according to these groups resulted in no maj- 
or clashes of opinion and only in a few in- 
stances did major differences of opinion exist. 


Interaction of Background Factors in Form- 
ation of Opinion 


The analysis of data which has just been 
presented may create the impression that the 
various background factors--sex, age, educa- 
tional status, and so on--are held to be inde- 
pendent elements in the process of opinion 
formation. Of course such is not the case. 
Various factors may influence the formation 
of opinion independently or in combination. 
However certain considerations in this study 
prohibited an analysis of this kind. In the 
course of this study, the size of the Cham- 
paign County sample was determined to a 
great extent by the practical question of sec- 
uring sufficient manpower for interview work 
and by the time element involved in complet- 
ing the report for the Survey Committee. 
Therefore no opportunity existed for an ana- 
lysis of data in terms of determining the ef- 
fect of the interaction of background factors 
in the formation of opinion. This kind of in- 
vestigation presents an opportunity for further 
study. 


Summary of Opinion Response 











Voters in Champaign County favored a re- 
duction in the ‘‘present number of school dis- 
tricts.’’ They believed that a reduction in the 
number of districts would make possible bet- 
ter schools, a fairer distribution in the tax 
burden and more economics in expenditures. 
They believed further that up-to-date pro- 
grams of education can be offered most econ- 
omically in grade schools with enrollments 100 
and over and in high schools with enrollments 
300 and over. Voters preferred separate 
boards of education for grade and high schools 
favored the use of advisory groups for boards 
of education. The establishment of a county- 
unit school district was definitely opposed. In 
general about half of the voters favored the 
recommendation of the Survey Committee of 
eight unit districts for the county. 





In expressing opinions on issues pertaining 
to the reorganization of school districts in 
Champaign County, the following subgroups 
were, as a rule, more liberal in their views 
than were their counterparts: urban residents, 
younger age group, informed group, more ed- 
ucated group, the males, the upper economic 
class, and school patrons. 


Section V 
Summary and Conclusions 





Summary 
The reorganization program underway in the 

State of Illinois places public opinion in a posi- 
tion of extreme importance. It occupies a 
place so important that educational leaders 
must have some dependable means of esti- 
mating its status if intelligent leadership is 

to be provided. 


Section II of this study reported a demonstra- 
tion of a technique for predicting the outcome 
of school district elections by sampling the op- 
inions of all eligible registered voters by postal- 
card questionnaires. During the course of making 
the Clinton and Cerro Gordo predictions, three 
additional questions were included on the ques- 
tionnaire form to explore the possibility that 
voters who voted favorably and unfavorably on 
the establishment of a new school district held 
different opinions on related reorganization 
issues. An analysis of the responses obtained 
from the Clinton and Cerro Gordo samples in 
Section ITI indicated that there were marked 
differences and that further study of this aspect 
of the problem was warranted. 


A request for a survey of public opinion in 
Champaign County relative to reorganization 
problems afforded the opportunity for making 
a more intensive opinion study. A sample of 
voters in the county was polled by interviewers 
and the response was analyzed. The analysis 
indicated favorable opinions on the part of re- 
spondents on practically all of the issues stud- 
ied. The responses were broken down by var- 
ious background factors, and the significant 
differences between the various resulting sub- 
groups were presented. 


Conclusions 


1. It is possible, on the basis of the evidence 
given in Section II, to make a dependable pre- 
diction of the outcome of a school district e- 
lection provided that (a) opinions of all eligi- 
ble registered voters are sampled, (b) the re- 
sponse is obtained during the ten day period 
preceding the actual election, and (c) no maj- 
or factors were introduced which would cause 
a sudden shift of opinion. 
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2. The predictive technique was more accur- 
ate in estimating the per cent of favorable 
votes to be cast in the election than it was in 
estimating the per cent of eligible voters who 
would come to the polls. One reason for this 
was the fact that one cannot place full confid- 
ence in a respondent’s expressed intention of 
going to the polls. Actually, about three out 
of ten voted who said they intended to vote, 
while only one out of ten appeared at the polls 
when they had indicated that they probably 
would vote. 


3. Evidence from the Clinton study suggest- 
ed that those sample members who were most 
likely to go to the polls and vote were the peo- 
ple who returned their postal-card question- 
naires. In fact, of the 177 sample members, 
only one appeared at the polls to vote who had 
not returned his questionnaire. The results 
obtained from the follow-up interviews also 
support this conclusion. 


4. An analysis of the opinions held by Clin- 
ton and Cerro Gordo sample respondents on 
three related reorganization issues indicated 
that major differences of opinion existed be- 
tween respondents who favored and those who 
opposed the establishment of a new school 
district. From this analysis it was determin- 
ed that almost all voters who said they intend- 
ed to vote ‘‘for’’ in the election also believed 
that a reorganized district would make possi- 
ble better schools, a fairer distribution of the 
tax burden and more economies in expendi- 
tures. Generally speaking, the group of vot- 
ers who expressed an intention of voting ‘‘a- 
gainst’’ in the election did not believe that re- 
organized districts made possible the results 
mentioned above. Voters who had no intention 
of voting in the election and those who would 
probably vote but not sure how were far more 
uncertain about what results reorganization 
would make possible. 


5. Voters in Champaign County believed that 
there should be a reduction im the ‘‘present 
number of school districts.’’ They were 
strongly opposed to the establishment of a sin- 
gle county unit school district. About half of 
the voters favored the eight district plan re- 
commended in the Survey Committee’s tenta- 
tive report. A preference was expressed for 
separate boards of education for grade schools 
and high schools as opposed to a single board 
recommended by the Survey Committee and by 
the educators generally. Voters expressed a 
desire to have advisory councils for boards of 
education. Favorable opinion was expressed 
on the possibility of securing better schools, 
fairer tax distribution, and more economies 
through reorganized districts. Voters gener- 
ally thought that modern programs of educa- 
tion could be offered most economically in 
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high schools with enrollments over 300 and in 
grade schools with enrollments over 100. A 
majority in Champaign and Urbana expressed 
opinions favorable to the merger of the two 
city school districts. 


6. When the response of the Champaign 
County respondents was broken down in terms 
of various background factors, the analysis 
indicated that the following subgroups were 
more liberal in their views about reorganiza- 
tion than were their counterparts: urban resi- 
dents, younger age group, informed group, 
more educated group, males, upper economic 
group and school patrons. 


The reorganization movement in Illinois is 
underway and indications are that before too 
long there will be established in the state a 
sound organizational structure for education. 
The methods established by the legislature for 
bringing about these changes have brought 
school problems to the attention of the public 
mind such as has probably never been true be- 
fore. Change brought about in a democratic 
society from grass-roots action has a way of 
being more enduring and more acceptable 
than change which is imposed from the top 
down. 


The whole problem of reorganizing school 
districts in this state rests fundamentally upon 
the opinions and the attitudes of the people. 
The unselfish citizen who relizes the import- 
ance of education, not only for his own child- 
ren but for others as well, and who has been 
properly informed concerning the present 
eeaknesses in the organizational structure of 
education, dare not look with apathy upon the 
improvements which reorganization offers. 
The point is, however, that far too many citi- 
zens do not fall within the categories just de- 
scribed. Far too many people have not thought 
about the issues involved. They have not seen 
wherein those issues are of concern to them. 
They openly admit that reorganization pro- 
blems are no concern of theirs--‘‘let the par- 
ents of school children worry about that!’’ 
When, as in Champaign County, as many as a 
third of the voters have no opinion about vital 
educational issues, and when as in the five e- 
lections studied, two-thirds of the voters 
never appear at the polls to vote on proposals 
to improve educational organization, one 
must say that a tremendous challenge is placed 
upon the school. The school must, if it ade- 
quately fulfills its purpose, actively engage in 
public-information activities such as it has 
never done before. It should be pointed out 
that this does not only mean increasing the a- 
mount of information distributed to the public. 
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Hyman and Sheatsley*2 in studying why in- 
formation campaigns fail conclude: 


**The above findings indicate clearly that 
those responsible for information campaigns 
cannot rely simply on ‘increasing the flow’ 
to spread their information effectively. The 
psychological barries we have pointed out 
create real problems for those charges with 
the task of informing the public, and in 
many cases public opinion surveys offer the 
only means by which these problems can be 
recognized, and thereby overcome. 


‘‘Surveys are already widely used to pro- 
vide the information director with scientific 
knowledge of the quantitative distribution of 
his material. They can tell him how many 
people have been reached by his information, 
and more important, which particular groups 
have not been reached. Surveys, too, can 
quite easily measure public interest in in- 
formation materials and areas, thus provid- 
ing him with accurate knowledge of the hand- 











icaps his program faces within population 
groups. 


‘‘But on a different and higher level, sur- 
veys can inform the information director of 
the whole structure of attitudes on any public 
issue. They can tell him the major factors 
affecting public opinion on the issue, and the 
relative influence of these various factors in 
determining attitudes. They can tell to what 
extent information has reached the public 
and how far it has changed existing opinions. 
They can also tell what information is still 
needed and what aspects of it must be stress- 
ed in order to reach the unexposed or un- 
sympathetic groups.’’ 


The school must maintain a constant aware- 
ness of what the public thinks about its poli- 
cies, its program, its services, its proposed 
changes-~in fact about everything it does. By 
so doing, the school is in a position to do bet- 
ter the job of education. 





42. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE VOTERS IN CLINTON COMMUNITY 
UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICT ELECTION BY RURAL AND 
URBAN PRECINCTS 








Precincts Number of Voters 
Rural 

Texas Township 183 
Harp Township and Dewitt Township 330 

(Excluding incorporated village 

of Dewitt) 
Creek Township 268 
Barnett Township 229 
Clintonia Township 283 

(Excluding incorporated city 

of Clinton) 


TOTAL RURAL... ...cccccccccccccces ol Ze 


Urban 
Dewitt 96 
Clinton* 4080 
TORE, TH. oc ccc c606enctsnee Mee 





*Although only one precinct for the special election was 
established in the city of Clinton, data were available for 
each of the eight city precincts in the general elections. 


TABLE I 


VOTING INTENTIONS OF CLINTON RURAL AND URBAN SAMPLE 
RESPONDENTS 

















Response Number of Sample Voters 
**I intend to vote FOR’’ 24 46 
‘*I intend to vote AGAINST’’ 19 7 
‘*I probably will vote but uncertain 
how’’ 12 23 
‘I do not intend to vote’’ 7 20 
TOTAL 62 96 
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TABLE Il 


WEIGHTED FAVORABLE RESPONSES OF THE CLINTON RURAL 
SAMPLE RESPONDENTS 








Strata Number Responses | Percentage Number of 
(Precincts) **For’”’ Total of ‘‘For’’ Quota* | Weighted ‘‘For’’ 


Texas 5 100.0 13 13.0 
Harp- Dewitt 15 33.3 24 8.0 
Creek 8 50.0 19 9.5 
Barnett 7 71.4 16 11.4 
Clintonia 8 62.5 20 12.5 

















TOTAL 24 43 55.8 92 54.4 














*Sample quotas were obtained by dividing the number of eligible voters 
in each stratum by 14. The ratio used in selecting the sample was 1/14. 


TABLE IV 


A COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF FAVORABLE VOTES OBTAINED 
FROM SAMPLE RESPONSES AND THE PERCENTAGE OF FAVORABLE 
VOTES CAST IN THE CLINTON SCHOOL DSTRICT ELECTION 








Number of Votes 
Election Cast in Election Percentage of ‘‘For’’ Votes 
"—— Total Election Sample 








Rural 206 292 70.5 59.1* 





Urban 325 366 88.8 86.8 














*Weighted percentage in terms of original sample strata quotas. 


TABLE V 


A COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGES OF ‘‘FOR’’ VOTES ON 
THE PROPOSED CLINTON DSTRICT CAST AT THE POLLS, 
OBTAINED FROM THE ENTIRE RESPONSE, AND OBTAIN- 
ED FROM ONLY THE MAIL RESPONSE 





Percent of ‘‘For’’ Votes 
Class of Voter 





Election Entire Response | Mail Response 





Rural 70.5 59.1* 62.4* 
Urban 88.8 86.8 87.5 














*Percentages weighted in terms of original sample strata quotas. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSE OF THE CLINTON RURAL AND URBAN SAMPLES 
IN TERMS OF THE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO ACTUALLY 


TABLE VI 


VOTED AT THE POLLS 
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Rural Sample Urban Sample Total 
Actually Actually Actually 
Response No. | Voted % No. | Voted % No Voted % 
‘Intend to Vote’’ 

(For or Against) 43 19 44.2 53 15 28.3 96 34 35.4 
‘Probably will 

Vote’’ 12 3 25.0 23 1 4.3 35 + 11.4 
‘Do Not Intend 

to Vote’’ 7 0 0.0 20 0 0.0 27 0 0.0 

TOTAL 62 22 35.5 96 16 16.7 158 38 24.0 

TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE VOTERS IN THE CERRO GORDO 


COMMUNITY UNIT SCHOOL DSTRICT ELECTION BY 
RURAL AND URBAN PRECINCTS 








Precincts Number of Eligible Voters 
Rural 

Flory 174 

LaPlace 150 

Oakley 419 

Ridge 180 

RURAL TOTAL 923 

Urban 


Cerro Gordo 
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TABLE VIII 


VOTING INTENTIONS OF CERRO GORDO RURAL AND URBAN 
SAMPLE RESPONDENTS 














Number of Sample Voters 
Response Rural Urban 
**T intend to vote FOR’’ 54 46 
**T intend to vote AGAINST’’ 18 3 
**I probably will vote but 
uncertain how’’ 22 11 
**I do not intend to vote’’ 6 3 
TOTAL 100 63 








TABLE Ix 


FAVORABLE RESPONSES OF THE CERRO GORDO RURAL SAMPLE WEIGHTED 
IN TERMS OF ORIGINAL SAMPLE STRATA QUOTAS 

















Percentage Number of 

Strata Number Responses of ‘‘For’’ Sample Weighted 
(Precincts) ‘*For’’ Total Responses Quotas* ‘*For’’ Resp. 

Flory 15 17 88.2 29 25.6 

LaPlace 12 12 100.0 25 22.0 

Oakley 22 34 64.7 69 44.6 

Ridge 5 9 55.6 30 16.7 

TOTAL 54 72 75.0 153 103.9 




















*Sample quotas for each precinct were obtained by dividing the number of eligible voters 
by 6. The ratio used in selecting the sample was 1/6. 


TABLE X 


A COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF FAVORABI E VOTES 
OBTAINED FROM THE SAMPLE RESPONSE AND THE PER- 
CENTAGE OF FAVORABLE VOTES CAST IN THE CERRO 
GORDO SCHOOL DISTRICT ELECTION 














Number of Votes 
Election Cast in Election Percentage of ‘‘For’’ Votes 
“For Total Election Sample 
Rural 118 176 67.0 71.2* 
Urban 52 57 93.9 91.2 

















*Weighted percentage in terms of original sample quotas. 
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TABLE XI 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CERRO GORDO RURAL 
AND URBAN SAMPLE RESPONSE IN TERMS 
OF THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE 
VOTERS WHO VOTED IN THE ELECTION 





Election % of Eligible Voters Voting 
In Election Sample Predict. 














Rural 19.3 27.6 
Urban 8.9 17.7 
TABLE xi 


AN ANAL YSIS OF THE RESPONSE OF THE CERRO GORDO RURAL AND URBAN SAMPLE 
RESPONDENTS IN TERMS OF THE NUMBER AND PER CENT OF RESPONDENTS WHO 
WHO ACTUALLY VOTED AT THE POLLS 














Rural Sample Urban Sample Total 
Response 
No. |Actually| % No, |Actually| % No. | Actually % 
Voted Voted Voted 
‘Intend 
to Vote’’ 72 19 26.4 49 8 16.3 121 27 22.3 
(For or 
Against) 
‘*Probably 
will vote’’ 22 2 9.1 11 | O 0.0 33 2 6.1 
**Do not in- 
tend to vote’ 6 0 0.0 3 0 0.0 9 0 0.0 
TOTAL| 100 21 21,0 63 8 12.7 163 29 17.8 
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TABLE xi 


RESPONSE, BY SAMPLE GROUP, OF THE CL INTON AND CERRO GORDO SAMPLES TO 
THE QUESTION: ‘‘IN YOUR OPINION DOES COMBINING SCHOOL DISTRICTS MAKE 
POSSIBLE BETTER SCHOOLS ?”’ 









































S le G | Percent responding Percent responding Percent responding 
=_—? - —_ ‘*Yes’’ to Question **No’’ to Question ““Uncertain’’ to Question 
Prediction Study Clinton | Cerro Gordo; Clinton |Cerro Gordo | Clinton | Cerro Gordo 
Expressed intent to | 
vote ‘“‘For’’ new 
school district | 96 95 0 2 4 3 
Expressed intent to | 
vote ‘‘Against’’ new 
school district | 12 15 64 57 24 ; 28 
Said ‘‘Probably will | | 
vote but uncertain | 
how’’ | 27 48 6 6 67 | 46 
Expressed no intent | 
of voting 32 33 9 11 59 56 
TABLE XIV 


RESPONSE, BY SAMPLE GROUP, OF THE CLINTON AND CERRO GORDO SAMPLES TO 
THE QUESTION: ‘‘IN YOUR OPINION DOES COMBINING SCHOOL DISTRICTS MAKE 
POSSIBLE A FAIRER DISTRIBUTION OF THE TAX BURDEN?”’ 





Percent Responding Percent Responding |Percent Responding 
Sample Group “*Yes’’ to Question ‘*No’’ to Question ‘Uncertain’’ to Question 


in 
Prediction Study Clinton |Cerro Gordo; Clinton {Cerro Gordo; Clinton |Cerro Gordo 








Expressed intent to 
vote ‘‘For’’ new 
school district 70 85 4 2 26 13 


Expressed intent to 
vote ‘‘Against’’ new 
school district 16 24 60 62 24 14 


Said ‘‘Probably will 


vote but uncertain 
how’’ 12 39 12 3 76 58 


Expressed no intent 
of voting 10 11 0 11 90 78 
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TABLE XV 
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RESPONSE. BY SAMPLE GROUP, OF THE CLINTON AND CERRO GORDO SAMPLES TO 
THE QUESTION: ‘‘IN YOUR OPINION DOES COMBINING SCHOOL DISTRICTS MAKE 
POSSIBLE MORE ECONOMIES IN EXFENDITURES?’’ 
































Sample Group Percent Responding | Fercent Responding Percent Responding 

in ‘*Yes’’ to Question | ‘‘No’’ to Question ‘Uncertain’’ to Question 

Prediction Study Clinton |Cerro Gordo | Clinton |Cerro Gordo} Clinton |Cerro Gordo 

Expressed intent to 

vote ‘‘For’’ new 

school district 74 76 3 4 22 20 

Expressed intent to 

vote ‘‘Against’’ new 

school district 0 14 80 716 20 10 

Said ‘‘Probably will 

vote but uncertain 

how’’ 24 33 12 15 64 52 

Expressed no intent 

of voting 23 11 4 0 73 89 

TABLE XVI 


DISTRIBUTION OF 302 CASES FOR CHAMF AIGN COUNTY OPINION SURVEY BY 
GEOGRAPHIC REGION AND BY RURAL-URBAN SFLIT--F RELIMINARY QUOTAS 




















Quotas 

Geograph- Rural Sub- Urban Subsamples Total 

ical Region Sample Other than 

of Precincts Twin Cities Twin Cities 
Northern 32 33 0 65 
Central 43 19 0 62 
Southern 38 21 0 59 
Twin Cities 0 0 116 116 

TOTAL 113 73 116 302 
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TABLE XVII 


A COMPARISON OF SAMPLE QUOTAS AND NUMBER OF 
CASES ACTUALLY DRAWN IN SAMPLE AND SUB- 
SAMPLES FOR CHAMPAIGN COUNTY OPINION 
POLL 





Number of Sample Cases 
Subsample Quota Actually drawn 








Rural 113 114 


Urban (Excluding Twin 
Cities) 73 69 


Twin Cities 
TOTAL 














TABLE XVIli 


A COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF USABLE INTER- 
VIEW SCHEDULES WITH THE ACTUAL NUMBER OF 
SAMPLE CASES SELECTED FOR THE CHAMPAIGN 

COUNTY OPINION POLL 


- PRamber of Sample| Number of Us- 
Cases Selected able Schedules 








Subsample 





Rural 114 112 


Urban (Excluding Twin 
Cities) 69 65 


Twin Cities 
TOTAL 
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TABLE XIx 
COMPARISON OF BACKGROUND FACTORS CHARACTERSTIC OF THE POPULATION 


OF CHAMPAIGN COUNTY AS DISTRIBUTED IN THE COUNTY AND IN THE SAMPLE 
STUDIED 


Per Cent of Population of Voting Age 
Population of Voting Age 


Background in In 
Factor Champaign County In County Sample Studied@ 














RACE b 
Negro 1,384 
White 45,275 
Total 46,659 


88. 





AGED 
~ 21-29 years© 12,472 
30-39 years 10,084 
40-49 years 8,721 
50-59 years 7,234 
60-69 years 4,835 
70 and over 3,214 
Not reported 99 
Total 46,659 


SEX” 
Male 23,648 
Female 23,011 
Total 46,659 


7 


© & & 43 to bt 
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_ 
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EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Completed 0-6 grades 4,363 11.6 
” 1-11 ” 20,869 37.1 
1,368 21.1 

3,069 12.8 

4,261 17.3 

379 0.0 

40,299 99.9 














Weighted percentages 

Data obtained from National Census, 1940. 

Age groupings in interview schedule did not exactly coincide with census classifi- 
cations. Age brackets used on interview schedule were: 21-30; 31-40; 41-50; 51-60; 
61-70; over 70. 

Census report included data on only those persons over 25 years of age. 
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TABLE XX 


COMPARISON OF THE PER CENT OF VOTERS IN CHAMPAIGN COUNTY 
ATTENDING THE PUBLK HEARINGS AS OBTAINED FROM SAMPLE 
RESULTS AND AS OBTAINED FROM ATTENDANCE ESTIMATE 





Population of Voting Age 





Population of Vot- 
ing Age in 

Group Champaign Attendance Sample 
County Estimate Response 





Attended hearings 1,900 4,1 6.7 
Did not attend hearings 44,759 95.9 93.3 


TOTAL 46,659 100.0 100.0 

















TABLE XxXI 


A COMPARISON OF THE FAVORABLE RESPONSE OBTAIN- 

ED FROM THE TWIN CITIES SUBSAMPLE WITH THE FAV- 

ORABLE VOTES CAST IN THE ELECTION ON THE MERGER 
QUES TION 





Group of Per Cent 
Voter In Subsample@ In Election 








Favored merger 56.5 “$8.8 


Opposed merger 43.5 41.2 
TOTAL. 100.0 100.0 
a Percentages were determined from only those who held 
opinions on the issue. It will be remembered that this 
method was used in making the Clinton and Cerro Gordo 
predictions. 
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TABLE Xx!Il 


SUMMARY OF THE ENTIRE SAMPLE RESPONSE TO THE OPINION QUESTIONS OF THE 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 





Question and Response 





1, Number of school districts for Champaign County 


a. Fewer than present number 
b. Same as present number 
c. Uncertain 


5.* Attitude toward new proposed district in which respondent has been 
has been tentatively located 


a. Satisfied 
b. Partly or wholly dissatisfied 
c. Uncertain 


- Size of high school in which a modern program of education can be 
offered most economically 


a. Enrollment 300 and over 
b. Enrollment under 300 
c. Uncertain 


- Size of grade school in which a modern program of education can be 
offered most economically 


a. Enrollment 100 and over 
b. Enrollment under 100 
c. Uncertain 


- Better schools possible by combining school districts? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Uncertain 

9. Fairer distributions of taxes possible by combining school districts? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Uncertain 

10. More economies possible by combining school districts? 
a. Yes 


b. No 
c. Uncertain 
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TABLE XXII (Continued) 








Per Cent of 
Question and Response Sample 
Responding 
II. Single board or separate boards of education for grade school 
and high school? 
a. Single board 34.0 
b. Separate boards 58.5 
c. Uncertain 7.5 
12. Advisory council for school boards? 
a. Favor 66.3 
b. Oppose 22.2 
c. Uncertain 11.6 
13. Eight district recommendation best plan for this county? 
a. Yes 48.2 
b. No 20.4 
c. Uncertain 1.4 
14, A single county unit district for this county? 
a. Favor 11.6 
b. Oppose 64.4 
c. Uncertain 24.0 
15.**Merging Champaign and Urbana school districts 
a. Favor 48.2 
b. Oppose 37.3 
c. Uncertain 14.6 





* Questions 2, 3, and 4 were not opinion questions and are therefore omitted. 
**Data for Question 15 obtained from the Champaign- Urbana urban subsample. 
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TABLE XXIII 
RELIABILITY OF RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS ON INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULE 
Interval Estimate in Difference 
Favorable (or ‘‘a’’) Responses |per Cents* Confidence| Between 
Question Standard Error Coefficient .95 Upper & Lower 
Per Cent | of Per Cent Limits 
1 60.82 2.88 55.18-66.46 11.28 
5** 49.34 2.95 43.56-55.12 11.56 
6 67.18 2.77 61.75-72.61 10.86 
7 73.48 2.61 68.36-78.60 10,24 
8 71.30 2.67 66.07-76.53 10.46 
Qa 59.17 2.90 53.49-64.85 11.36 
10 65.50 2.81 59.99-71.01 11.02 
11 34.00 2.80 28.51-39.49 10.98 
12 66.26 2.79 60.79-71.73 10.94 
13 48.15 2.95 42.37-53.93 11.56 
14 11.59 1.89 7.89-15.29 7.40 
15 48.17 4.76 38.83-57.51 18.68 

















* The figures in this column were obtained by adding 1.96 o to the percentage 
and subtracting 1.96 o from the percentage. In the normal curve, 95 per cent 
of the cases lie between 1.96 0 above the mean and 1.96 0 below the mean. 

** Questions 2, 3, and 4 were not opinion items and therefore are omitted. 
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TABLE XXIV 
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RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE OF 
RESPONDENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES 











Per Cent Standard 
Question and Response Responding Difference} Error 
Rural Urban |P1 - P2 Py - Po ¢e 
1. Number of school districts 
in Champaign County 
a. Fewer than present number 62.50 60.32 2.18 5.88 37 
b. Same as present number 16.96 9.53 7.43 3.18 2.34* 
c. Uncertain 20.54 30.14 -9.60 5.16 1.86 
5.2Attitude toward new proposed 
district in which respondent 
has been tentatively located 
a. Satisfied 42.86 51.29 -8.43 6.01 1.40 
b. Partly or wholly dis- 
satisfied 44.64 18.05 26.59 5.52 4.82** 
c. Uncertain 12.50 30.66 -18.16 4.68 3.88** 
6. Size of high school in which a 
modern program of education 
can be offered most econom- 
ically 
a. Enrollment 300 and over 52.68 71.55 -18.87 5.82 3.24** 
b. Enrollment under 300 33.03 12.55 20.48 5.10 4.02** 
c. Uncertain 14.29 15.90 -1.61 4.31 37 
7. Size of grade school in which 
a modern prograrn of educa- 
tion can be offered most econ- 
omically 
a. Enrollment 100 and over 66.08 75.72 -9.64 5.52 1.75 
b. Enrollment under 100 21.43 4.40 17.03 4.18 4.07** 
c. Uncertain 12.50 19.88 -7.38 34 1.70 
8. Better schools possible by 
combining school districts ? 
a. Yes 69.65 71.81 -2.16 5.52 .39 
b. No 19.65 16.32 3.33 4.68 -71 
c. Uncertain 
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TABLE XXIV (Continued) 
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7 Per Cent Standard 
Question and Response Res ponding Difference; Error 
Rurai Urban | pj - Po | Pi - p2 t* 
9. Fairer distribution of taxes 
possible by combining school 
districts? 
a. Yes 50.90 61.67 -10.77 5.99 1.80 
b. No 25.00 12.76 12.24 4.81 2.54* 
c. Uncertain 24.11 25.58 -1.47 5.22 -28 
10. More economies possible by 
combining school districts? 
a. Yes 50.89 69.92 -19.03 5.86 3.25** 
b. No 30.36 11.55 18.81 4.97 3.78** 
c. Uncertain 18.75 18.52 23 4.71 -05 
11. Single board or separate 
boards of education for grade 
school and high school? 
a. Single board 22.32 37.53 -15.21 5.37 2.83** 
b. Separate boards 68.75 55.41 13.34 5.77 2.31* 
c. Uncertain 8.93 7.06 1.87 3.32 56 
12. Advisory council for school 
boards ? 
a. Favor 66.07 66.32 - .25 5.73 .04 
b. Oppose 24.11 21.61 2.50 5.10 -49 
c. Uncertain 9.82 12.07 -2.25 3.74 -60 
13. Eight district recommen- 
dation best plan for this 
county ? 
a. Yes 41.97 50.01 -8.04 6.00 1.34 
b. No 31.25 17.18 14.07 5.23 2.69** 
c. Uncertain 26.79 32.81 -6.02 5.49 1.10 
14. A single county unit district 
for this county? 
a. Favor 2.68 14.29 -11.61 3.05 3.81** 
b. Oppose 83.03 58.74 24.29 5.14 4.73** 
c. Uncertain 14,29 26.97 -12.68 4.71 2.69** 
15.> Merging Champaign and Urbana 
school districts 
a. Favor 16.99 48.18 -31.19 5.54 5.63** 
b. Oppose 38.77 37.28 1.49 5.89 25 
c. Uncertain 44.24 14.55 29.69 5.02 5.91** 





a Questions 2, 3, and 4 omitted since they were not opinion items. 
b Represents response of the Champaign- Urbana subsample compared with the response of 


. 


the remainder of the sample, 
t significant at the .05 level 


**t significant at the .01 level 
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TABLE XXV 


RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE AGE GROUP 
OF RESPONDENTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PERCENTAGES 





Per Cent | 


Responding Standard 
Question and Response 21 - 40 Over Difference} Error 
years 40 years | pj - p2 Pi ~ P2 








1, Number of school districts in 
Champaign County 


a. Fewer than present number 
b. Same as present number 
c. Uncertain 


52 Attitude toward new proposed 
district in which respondent 
has been tentatively located 


a. Satisfied 

b. Partly or wholly dis- 
satisfied 

c. Uncertain 


- Size of high school in which a 
modern program of education 
can be offered most econom- 
ically 


a. Enrollment 300 and over 
b. Enrollment under 300 
c. Uncertain 


. Size of grade school in which 
a modern program of educa- 
tion can be offered most econ- 
omically 


a. Enrollment 100 and over 
b. Enrollment under 100 
c. Uncertain 


Better schools possible by 
combining school districts ? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 
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Per Cent Standard 
Question and Response Responding Difference Error 
21 - 40 Over ip - P2 | A - RB t* 
years 40 years 
9. Fairer distribution of taxes 
possible by combining school 
districts? 
a. Yes 67.04 53.83 13.21 5.80 2.28* 
b. No 12.05 18.00 -5.95 4.22 1.41 
c. Uncertain 20.91 28.17 -7.26 5.10 1.42 
10, More economies possible by 
combining school districts? 
a. Yes 75.09 58.99 16.10 5.51 2.92** 
b. No 9.21 20.49 -11.28 4.09 2.76** 
c. Uncertain 15.70 20.52 -4.82 4.58 1.05 
11, Single board or separate 
boards of education for grade 
school and high school? 
a. Single board 40.76 29.41 11.35 5.75 1.97* 
b. Separate boards 54.67 61.12 -6.45 5.95 1.08 
c. Uncertain 4.57 9.47 -4.90 2.96 1.66 
12. Advisory council for school 
boards ? 
a. Favor 69.26 64.24 5.02 5.65 -89 
b. Oppose 21.96 22.35 -.39 4.99 .08 
c. Uncertain 8.78 13.41 -4.63 3.70 1.25 
13. Eight district recommendation 
best plan for this county? 
a. Yes 56.76 42.32 14.44 5.96 2.42** 
b. No 13.05 25.45 -12.40 4.57 2.71** 
c. Uncertain 30.19 32.23 -2.04 5.57 37 
14, A single county unit district 
for this county? 
a. Favor 15.32 9.05 6.27 4.01 1.56 
b. Oppose 59.54 67.71 -8.17 5.80 1.41 
c. Uncertain 25.14 23.24 1.90 5.17 37 
15 Merging Champaign and Urbana 
school districts 
a. Favor 62.22 38.46 23.76 9.42 2.52** 
b. Oppose 28.89 43.08 -14,19 9.13 1.55 
c. Uncertain 8.89 18.46 -9.57 6.42 1.49 

















a Questions 2, 3, and 4 omitted since they were not opinion items. 









b Represents response of the Champaign- Urbana subsample. 
* t significant at the .05 level 
** t significant at the .01 level 
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TABLE XXVI 


RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE INFORMATION- 
AL STATUS OF RESPONDENTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PER- 








CENTAGES 
_ Percent Standard 
Question and Response Responding Difference} Error 
In- Unin- P1 ~ P2 Pi - P2 t* 


formed formed 





1. Number of school districts 
in Champaign County 


a. Fewer than present number | 67.50 47.08 20.42 6.19 3.30** 
b. Same as present number 11.40 11.01 39 3.98 -10 
c. Uncertain 21.11 41.91 -20.80 5.92 3.51** 


5.2Attitude toward new proposed 
district in which respondent 
has been tentatively located 


a. Satisfied 48.42 51.23 -2.81 6.32 44 
b. Partly or wholly dissat- 

isfied 28.36 15.76 12.60 4.98 2.53** 
c. Uncertain 23.22 33.01 -9.49 5.54 1.77 


6. Size of high school in which a 
modern program of education 
can be offered most econom- 


ically 

a. Enrollment 300 and over 68.62 63.76 4.86 6.01 81 
b. Enrollment under 300 19.47 12.63 6.84 4.48 1.53 
c. Uncertain 11,92 23.61 -11.69 5.00 2.34* 


7. Size of grade school in which 
a modern program of educa- 
tion can be offered most econ- 


omically 

a. Enrollment 100 and over 76.38 67.51 8.87 5.75 1.54 
b. Enrollment under 100 9.09 6.86 2.23 3.34 67 
c. Uncertain 14.52 25.63 -11,11 5.20 2.14* 


8. Better schools possible by 
combining school districts ? 


a. Yes 76.00 61.64 14.36 5.92 2.43* 
b. No 14.69 22.02 -7.33 5.01 1.46 
c. Uncertain 9.32 16.33 -7.01 4.38 1.60 
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Percent Standard 
Question and Response Responding Difference} Error 
iIn- Unin- Pi -P2 | Py - P2 
formed formed 
9. Fairer distribution of taxes 

possible by combining school 

districts? 

a. Yes 61.63 54.05 7.58 6.25 1,21 

b. No 15.37 16.09 - .712 4.62 16 

c. Uncertain 23.00 29.85 -6.85 5.64 1,21 
10. More economies possible by 

combining school districts? 

a. Yes 68.51 59.24 9.27 6.11 1.52 

b. Ne 16.84 14.09 2.75 4.51 61 

c. Uncertain 14.65 26.66 -12.01 5.16 2.33* 
11. Single board or separate 

boards of education for grade 

school and high school? 

a. Single board 35.20 31.50 3.70 5.93 62 

b. Separate boards 57.98 59.62 -1.64 6.22 -26 

c. Uncertain 6.83 8.88 -2.05 3.47 59 
12. Advisory council for school 

boards ? 

a. Favor 65.57 67.69 -2.12 5.89 -36 

b. Oppose 26.21 13.92 12.29 4.79 2.57* 

c. Uncertain 8.22 18.39 -10.17 4.92 2.07* 
13. Eight district recommendation 

best plan for this county? 

a. Yes 50.26 43.77 6.49 6.29 1,03 

b. No 21.91 17.47 4.44 4.94 -90 

c. Uncertain 27.83 38.76 -10.93 6.01 1.82 
14. A single county unit district 

for this county? 

a. Favor 12,56 9.56 3.00 3.94 -76 

b. Oppose 66.08 60.99 5.09 6.11 83 

c. Uncertain 21.36 29.46 -8.10 5.59 1.45 
15.>Merging Champaign and 

Urbana school districts 

a. Favor 54.79 35.14 19.65 9.77 2.01* 

b. Oppose 30.14 51.35 -21.21 9.81 2.16* 

c. Uncertain 15.07 13.51 1.56 7.01 -22 

















a Questions 2, 3, and 4 omitted since they were not opinion items. 
b Represents responses of the Champaign- Urbana subsample. 


* t significant at the .05 level. 
** t significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE Xxvil 


RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE YEARS OF 
SCHOOL COMPLETED BY RESPONDENTS AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 











BETWEEN PERCENTAGES 
Percent 
Responding by 
Years 
Completed Standard 
Question and Response 0-11 1l2or Difference} Error t* 
years more yrs; Pi ~ P2 P1~ P2 

1, Number of school districts 

in Champaign County 

a. Fewer than present number | 49.00 72.07 -23.07 5.60 4.12** 

b. Same as present number 15.09 7.64 7.45 3.69 2.02* 

c. Uncertain 35.91 20.29 15.62 4.34 3.60** 
5.2Attitude toward new proposed 

district in which respondent 

has been tentatively located 

a. Satisfied 48.50 50.14 -1.64 5.90 28 

b. Partly or wholly dissat- 

isfied 28.21 20.46 7.75 5.04 1.54 

c. Uncertain 23.28 29.40 -6.12 4.83 1.27 
6. Size of high school in which a 

modern program of education 

can be offered most econom- 

ically 

a. Enrollment 300 and over 58.61 75.04 -16.43 5.46 3.01** 

b. Enrollment under 300 25.01 9.83 15.18 4.33 3.51** 

c. Uncertain 16.37 15.13 1,24 4.30 -29 
1. Size of grade school in which 

a modern program of educa- 

tion can be offered most econ- 

omically 

a. Enrollment 100 and over 71.70 75.18 -3.48 4.49 -78 

b. Enrollment under 100 12.01 4.89 7.12 3.21 2.22* 

c. Uncertain 16.29 19.93 -3.64 4.54 -80 
8. Better schools possible by 

combining school districts? 

a. Yes 57.27 84.64 -27.37 5.06 5.41** 

b. No 25.74 8.85 16.89 4.29 3.94** 

c. Uncertain 16.99 6.50 10.49 3.70 2.84** 
9. Fairer distribution of taxes 

possible by combining school 

districts? 

a. Yes 47.09 70.63 ~23.54 5.64 4,17** 

b. No 23.44 8.15 15.29 4.15 3.68** 

c. Uncertain 29.47 21.22 8.25 5.11 1.61 
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Percent Respond- 








ing by Years Standard 
Completed erence; Error 
Questions and Response 0-11 l2or Pi ~ Po Pi ~ P2 t* 
years more yrs. 

10, More economies possible by 

combining school districts? 

a. Yes 58.55 72.07 -13.52 5.56 2.43* 

b. No 21.72 10.44 11.28 4.25 2.65** 

c. Uncertain 19.73 17.48 2.25 4.59 49 
11, Single board or separate 

boards of education for grade 

school and high School? 

a. Single board 18.82 48.41 -29.59 5.37 5.51** 

b. Separate boards 74.96 42.88 32.08 5.54 5.79** 

c. Uncertain 6.22 8.71 -2.49 3.10 -80 
12. Advisory council for school 

boards? 

a. Favor 64.02 68.40 -4.38 5.58 -78 

b. Oppose 24.94 19.57 5.37 4.90 1.10 

c. Uncertain 11.04 12.02 - 98 3.77 26 
13. Eight district recommen- 

dations best plan for this 

county ? 

a. Yes 40.78 55.14 -14.36 5.86 2.45* 

b. No 29.87 11.50 18.37 4.60 3.99** 

c. Uncertain 29.34 33.36 -4.02 5.47 -73 
14. A single county unit district 

for this county? 

a. Favor 11,97 11.21 -76 3.78 20 

b. Oppose 66.00 62.90 3.10 5.65 55 

c. Uncertain 22.03 25.88 -3.85 5.03 ott 
15.>Merging Champaign and Ur- 

bana school districts 

a. Favor 29.55 60.61 -31.06 9.14 3.40** 

b. Oppose 47.73 30.30 17.43 9.42 1.80 

c. Uncertain 22.73 9.09 13.64 7.24 1.88 

















a Questions 2, 3, and 4 are omitted since they were not opinion items. 
b Represents response of the Champaign- Urbana subsample. 


* t significant at the .05 level. 
**t significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE XXVIII 


RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX OF THE RE- 
SPONDENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES 





Percent Standard — 


Question and Response Responding Difference) 
Male Female | pi - p2 





1, Number of school districts 
in Champaign County 


a. Fewer than present number 
b. Same as present number 
c. Uncertain 


5.2Attitude toward new proposed 
district in which respondent 
has been tentatively located 


a. Satisfied 

b. Partly or wholly dissat- 
isfied 

c. Uncertain 


Size of high school in which 
a modern program of educa- 
tion can be offered most 
economically 


a. Enrollment 300 and over 
b. Enrollment under 300 
c. Uncertain 


Size of grade school in which 
a modern program of educa- 
tion can be offered most econ- 
omically 


a. Enrollment 100 and over 
b. Enrollment under 100 
c. Uncertain 


Better schools possible by 
combining school districts? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 


Fairer distribution of taxes 
possible by combining school 
districts ? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 
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Percent tandard 
Question and Response Responding Difference; Error t* 
Male Female Pi ~P2 |P1-~ Pe 

10. More economies possible by 

combining school districts? 

a. Yes 70.62 61.31 9.31 5.57 1.67 

b. No 19.00 13.47 5.53 4.34 1.27 

c. Uncertain 10.38 27.23 - 14.85 4.33 3.43** 
11. Single board or separate 

boards of education for grade 

school and high school? 

a. Single board 37.39 31.22 6.17 5.59 1,10 

b. Separate boards 61.19 56.36 4.83 5.80 83 

c. Uncertain 1.42 12.42 -11.00 4.16 2.64** 
12. Advisory council for school 

boards ? 

a. Favor 59.95 71.39 -11.44 5.56 2.06* 

b. Oppose 32.78 13.59 19.19 4.85 3.95** 

c. Uncertain 7.26 15.02 -7.76 3.69 2.10* 
13. Eight district recommendation 

best plan for this county? 

a. Yes 51.17 45.68 5.49 5.89 93 

b. No 23.71 17.81 5.90 4.77 1.24 

c. Uncertain 25.12 36.51 -11.39 5.41 2.11* 
14. A single county unit district 

for this county? 

a. Favor 11.29 11.81 -.52 3.79 14 

b. Oppose 76.42 54.67 21.75 5.46 3.98** 

c. Uncertain 12.29 33.52 -21.23 4.80 4.42** 
15.>Merging Champaign and Ur- 

bana school districts 

a. Favor 70.00 35.77 34.28 5.54 6.19** 

b. Oppose 30.00 41.43 -11.43 9.34 1.22 

c. Uncertain 0.00 22.85 -22.85 5.02 4.55** 

















a Questions 2, 3, and 4 are omitted since they were not opinion items. 
b Represents response of the Champaign- Urbana subsample. 


* t significant at the .05 level. 
**t significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE XXIx 


RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ECONOMIC LEVEL 
OF RESPONDENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES 











Percent Res Standard 
Question and Response at Each i Difference| Error 
Lower Upper | Py - Po | Py ~ Pe 





- Number of school districts 
in Champaign Couniy 


a. Fewer than present number 
b. Same as present number 
c. Uncertain 


5.2Attitude toward new proposed 
district in which respondent 
has been tentatively located 


a. Satisfied 

b. Partly or wholly dissat- 
isfied 

c. Uncertain 


Size of high school in which 

a modern program of educa- 
tion can be offered most econ- 
omically 


a. Enrollment 300 and over 
b. Enrollment under 300 
c. Uncertain 


. Size of grade school in which 
a modern program of educa- 
tion can be offered most econ- 
omically 


a. Enrollment 100 and over 
b. Enrollment under 100 
c. Uncertain 


- Better schools possible by 
combining school districts? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 
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ercent Responding 


Question and Response at Each Level 
Lower Upper 








9. Fairer distribution of taxes 
possible by combining school 
districts? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 


More economies possible by 
combining school districts? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 


Single board or separate 
boards of education for grade 
school and high school? 


a. Single board 
b. Separate boards 
c. Uncertain 


. Advisory council for school 
boards ? 


a. Favor 


b. Oppose 
c. Uncertain 


. Eight district recommendat 
best plan for this county? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 


A single county unit district 
for this county? 


a. Favor 


b. Oppose 
c. Uncertain 


15.>Merging Champaign and Ur- 
bana school districts 


a. Favor 39.68 59.57 -19.89 
b. Oppose 44.44 27.66 16.78 
c. Uncertain 15.87 12.76 3.11 


a Questions 2, 3, and 4 are omitted since they were not opinion items. 
b Represents response of the Champaign- Urbana subsample. 

* t significant at the .05 level. 

** t significant at the .01 level. 
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RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SCHOOL PATRON- 
AGE GROUP OF THE RESPONDENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 

















PERCENTAGES 
rcent Res tandard 
Question and Response Non- Difference} Error t* 
Patrons Patrons | pj - Pm Pj ~ Pe 

1, Number of school districts in 

Champaign County 

a. Fewer than present number 72.14 56.85 15.29 6.00 2.55* 

b. Same as present number 7.09 12.73 -5.64 3.65 1.55 

c. Uncertain 20.77 30.42 -9.65 5.48 1.76 
5.2Attitude toward new proposed 

district in which respondent 

has been tentatively located 

a. Satisfied 60.37 45.47 14.90 6.38 2.34* 

b. Partly or wholly dissat- 

isfied 14.89 30.47 -15.58 5.05 3.09** 

c. Uncertain 24.74 24.06 -68 5.58 12 
6. Size of high school in which a 

modern program of education 

can be offered most econom- 

ically 

a. Enrollment 300 and over 72.28 65.19 7.09 6.49 1.09 

b. Enrollment under 300 19.83 16.32 3.51 5.06 -69 

c. Uncertain 7.89 18.50 -10.61 4.01 2.65** 
7. Size of grade school in which 

a modern program of educa- 

tion can be offered most econ- 

omically 

a. Enrollment 100 and over 81.42 70.70 10.72 §.31 2.02* 

b. Enrollment under 100 7.19 8.77 -1.58 3.45 .46 

c. Uncertain 11.38 20.53 -9.15 4.48 2.04* 
8. Better schools possible by 

combining school districts? 

a. Yes 80.14 68.20 11.94 5.44 2.19* 

b. No 14.42 18.02 -3.60 5.17 -70 

c. Uncertain 5.44 13.78 -8.34 3.46 2.41* 
9. Fairer distribution of taxes : 

possible by combining school ) 

districts? 

a. Yes 65.11 57.06 8.05 6.25 1.29 

b. No 13.32 16.41 -3.09 4.53 68 

c. Uncertain 
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Percent Res Standard 
Question and Response on- Difference} Error t* 
Patrons Patrons | pj - Pe Pi ~ P2 

10. More economies possible by 

combining school districts? 

a. Yes 76.39 61.65 14.74 5.75 2.56* 

b. No 13.21 16.90 -3.69 4.54 81 

c. Uncertain 10.40 21.45 -11.05 4.40 2.51* 
11. Single board or separate 

boards of education for grade 

school and high school? 

a. Single board 35.19 33.56 1.63 6.17 -26 

b. Separate boards 60.17 57.94 2.23 6.37 35 

c. Uncertain 4.64 8.50 -3.86 3.23 1.20 
12. Advisory council for school 

boards ? 

a. Favor 68.17 65.60 2.57 6.08 42 

b. Oppose 22.03 22.24 -.21 5.41 04 

c. Uncertain 9.79 12.16 -2.37 3.97 -60 
13. Eight district recommendation 

best plan for this county? 

a. Yes 58.13 44.07 14.06 6.41 2.19* 

b. No 18.01 21.32 -3.31 5.08 -65 

c. Uncertain 23.85 34.62 710.77 5.72 1.88 
14. A single county unit district 

for this county? 

a. Favor 9.90 12.17 -2.27 3.98 57 

b. Oppose 72.00 61.75 10.25 5.97 1.72 

c. Uncertain 18.09 26.08 -7.99 5.21 1.53 
15.>Merging Champaign and Ur- 

bana school districts 

a. Favor 56.52 45.98 10.54 11.63 -91 

b. Oppose 26.09 40.23 -14.14 10.56 1.34 

c. Uncertain 17.39 13.79 3.60 8.73 41 

















a Questions 2, 3, and 4 are omitted since they were not opinion items. 
b Represents response of the Champaign- Urbana subsample. 


* t significant at the .05 level. 
**t significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE XXX! 


RESPONSES TO OPINION QUESTIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PROPERTY OWNER- 
SHIP GROUP OF THE RESPONDENT AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PERCENTAGES 








er 


Question and Response Property Property 
Owners Owners 





1. Number of school districts 
in Champaign County 


a. Fewer than present number 
b. Same as present number 
c. Uncertain 


5.2Attitude toward new proposed 
district in which respondent 
has been tentatively located 


a. Satisfied 

b. Partly or wholly dissat- 
isfied 

c. Uncertain 


Size of high school in which 

a modern program of educa- 
tion can be offered most econ- 
omically 


a. Enrollment 300 and over 
b. Enrollment under 300 
c. Uncertain 


Size of grade school in which 

a modern program of education 
can be offered most econom- 
ically 


a. Enrollment 100 and over 
b. Enrollment under 100 
c. Uncertain 


Better schools possible by 
combining school districts? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 


Fairer distribution of taxes 
possible by combining school 
districts? 


a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Uncertain 
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TABLE XXXI (Continued) 
[Bercest Resposting 
Standard 
Question and Response ‘Property Property | Difference| Error t* 
Owners Owners | Pj ~ P2 Pi ~ P2 
10, More economies possible by 
combining school districts? 
a. Yes 63.16 70.63 -TAT 5.83 1,28 
b. No 15.98 15.85 13 5.57 02 
c. Uncertain 20.86 13.51 7.35 4.57 1.61 
11, Single board or separate 
boards of education for grade 
school and high school? 
a. Single board 34.14 33.65 49 5.93 .08 
b. Separate boards 56.21 63.63 -7.42 6.10 1.22 
c. Uncertain 9.65 2.72 6.93 2.71 2.56* 
12. Advisory council for school 
boards ? 
a. Favor 64.57 70.01 ~5.44 5.84 -93 
b. Oppose 21.34 24.06 -2.72 5.29 51 
c. Uncertain 14.08 5.93 8.15 3.49 2.34* 
13, Eight district recommendation 
best plan for this county? 
a. Yes 49.14 45.81 3.33 6.26 53 
b. No 21.27 18.65 2.62 4.97 53 
c. Uncertain 29.54 35.54 -6.00 §.91 1.02 
14. A single county unit district 
for this county? 
a. Favor 10.76 13.41 -2.65 4.15 -64 
b. Oppose 62.11 69.51 -7.40 5.88 1.26 
c. Uncertain 27.13 17.08 10.05 5.02 2.00* 
15.>Merging Champaign and Ur- 
bana school districts 
a. Favor 44.30 58.06 -13.76 10.48 1.31 
b. Oppose 39.24 32.26 6.98 10.03 -70 
c. Uncertain 16.46 9.68 6.78 6.75 1.00 

















a Questions 2, 3, and 4 are omitted since they were not opinion items. 
b Represents response of the Champaign- Urbana subsample. 


* t significant at the .05 level. 
** t significant at the .01 level. 
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